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NOTES FROM BOSTON, 
NATHAN HASKELL DOLE, 
Boston, July 19, 1893. 

I have frequently had the melancholy pleasure of 
“showing up”’ the desperate measures employed by 
various adventurers in order to obtain books for noth- 
ing from long-suffering publishers. 1 am sorry to say 
that a large proportion of such sharks are decorated 
with the title of Reverend and some of them even 
with two big, big D’s. The latest schemer of this sort 
hails from a ‘“‘ pastor’s study ’’ in Schaghticoke, N. Y., 
and sends out the following circular letter with manu- 
script additions: 

SCHAGHTICOKE, N. Y., May 5, 1893. 

My Dear Sirs:—\ am compiling a Homiletical Cyclo- 
pedia of Illustrations of Religion, Morals and Philosophy. 
This work is to be made up of extracts of striking passages 
in sermons, addresses, speeches, editorials, review articles 
and books. Anecdotesin their settings, and fresh ones, to 
graft which must be the work of those who have trees that 
will bear them. Poems, or parts of them, as they are fit for 
this purpose ; and also, in this age when so much of truth 
is covered with the binding of a work of fiction, extracts from 
such as illustrate the themes given above. The title which 
I expect the compilation will bear is “ Burning Words from 
Living Tongues.’ This explains the leading feature of the 
work. Only the thoughts of living minds and the echoes of 
living voices shall nestle in this volume. Thus it will be 
fresh and in touch with the times. By this arrangement, 
also, the fear that it is only to be another re-arrangement of 
illustrations already in our studies shall be honestly dis- 
pelled, 

The public libraries are of little use in this work. I must 
get the books especially, as they come from the press, To 
get all the books published in these departments of thought 
would be too heavy a drain on the income of an ordinary 
pastorate for one to bear. Yet if only those are purchased 
which a judgment formed by perusing book reviews advises, 
much of real merit may perhaps be overlooked. I have 
therefore concluded to ask the authors or publishers of such 


T shall feel bound to sift all books which come in 
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volumes as would appear to be of service in compiling such 
a work to forward me a complimentary copy of the same. It 
is with such a request for a copy of your book that I now 
approach you. Kindly consider that I do not beg a copy of 
your book. If there is that in your book which will prove 
suitable for such a compilation as I have in hand, the extracts 
which are taken from it and put in the hands of new readers 
and thinkers will repay you. This will also, I believe, give 
a more worthy representation of authors not enjoying great 
celebrity, whose works might not otherwise be examined. I 
have been somewhat explicit in giving an outline of the 
compilation that you might judge whether or no your work 
would have anything in it suitable for quotation. Jf in your 
judgment tt did not it would be a kindness not ¢o send it, as 
answer to 
this request. Selections now made number about 2,000. 

Any suggestions as to things desired in such a work would 
be gratefully received, and any return for favors that I can 
make shall be gladly accorded. 

I usually send these requests to the authors, but as this 
book has many authors I write you. I am aiming to give 
much space to these present day themes. Due credits will 
be given. 

Very truly yours, 


Noted in Pudlic Opinion. 


The passage whichI venture to italicize is quite 
delightful in its msaivefe. But the publisher who 
called my attention to the circular did not hesitate to 
call the Reverend gentleman—a fraud. 

In one of the picturesque suburbs of Boston is the 
ancient town of Hingham, down the Bay. It is 
pleasantly reached in Summer by steamboat, the 
little voyage lasting just about an hour. The town is 
distinguished for its pleasant society, its delightful 
traditions, its ‘‘Old Ship’’—an elaborate description 
of which, by the Rev. Price Collier, appeared in the 
June New England Magazine—and the Derby Aca- 
demy, which is having a gallant fight for existence. 
Many distinguished Americans, from John Hancock 
down to Abraham Lincoln, trace their ancestry back 
to Hingham. 

On Burditt Street, Hingham, looking down upon a 
stagnant lagoon, which in days of yore was a tide- 
stream, where ships used to be built, is a field which 
has been for several years the property of the Inde- 
pendent Corps of Cadets. Once a year the Cadets 
go into camp on this field, and their muster is one of 
the great festal and social events of the Hub. 
There is a proverb to the effect that if rain is needed 
the Cadets should be sent into camp, for this func- 
tion is almost sure—like the Anniversary meetings of 
May—to be attended by rain. But this year the 
weather was simply perfect, and the picturesque 
drills and evolutions, which always attract such 
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bevies of pretty girls and their friends, were per- 
formed under faultless skies. It seems almost like 
playing soldier, but the swell young men who make 
up this admirable cohort have to do “‘ police duty "’— 
that is, don the habiliments of scavengers and pick 
up cigar-stumps and other refuse—and stand on 
guard with an affectation of the most impenetrable 
dignity. The Colonel has no belief in display, and 
would gladly abolish all ornamentations or bright 
spots on uniform or accoutrement. 

I spent one afternoon and evening in camp with 
these gallant soldiers and came home singing 
(metaphorically-speaking), those familiar airs ‘‘ Ah 
comme j'aime le militaire,’ and ‘ Voici le sabre, le 
sabre de mon pére.”” The drilling was a most beau- 
tiful spectacle. I could not help agreeing with 
Emerson who says somewhere that every man is a 
poet when he is gazing at soldiers marching. The 
cadet band played, the men _ performed their 
manceuvres, the officers saluted, the sun shone and 
the spectators were filled with enthusiasm. I chanced 
to have a camp-chair between a lady and a gentle- 
man, both of whom I knew, and I introduced them. 
They proved to be both of Hingham origin and 
descended from a common ancestor. Such things 
are not unusual at Hingham. While they were talk- 
ing together and proving their kinship, I heard the 
lady say that Lieutenant Bouvé was writing a history 
of Hingham. That being book-news, I pricked up 
my ears and when the “‘trooping of the colors,” (to 
use the English term), or ‘‘escorting the flag’’ and 
the dress parade were over, I sought Lieutenant 
Walter Bouvé and asked him about the book which 
he was reputed to be writing. He informed me that 
it was a sort of local history undertaken by the town 
of Hingham, and that different authors had charge 
of different sections. Thus his part was appro- 
priately enough the military history of the town. In 
my next letter I will try to give further particulars in 
regard to this interesting undertaking. 


The New England Magazine has been bought by 
Mr. Warren F. Kellogg, who was at one time the 
Treasurer of the Boston /os/, and has been recently 
connected with the magazine department of the D. 
Lothrop Company. Mr. Kellogg is a man of fine 
literary tastes, of ample means and assured popu- 
larity, by reason of his gracious manners. Every- 
body speaks well of him and hopes that he will make 
the monthly a great success. The offices will be on 
Park Square. Mr. Mead will continue in the editorial 
chair. 

The Wide Awake has been consolidated with the 
St. Nicholas, and the D. Lothrop Company which 
expects next year to occupy its new building, at the 
junction of India Street and Atlantic Avenue, will 
devote itself entirely to the publication of books. It 
may be interesting to know the inscription which the 
Reverend Edward Everett Hale wrote for the bust of 
Mr. Daniel Lothrop. It is as follows: 
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‘‘An American through and through, he represents 
American education at its best.”’ 

A few years ago one of the most fascinating places 
in Boston was on the corner of St. James Avenue, 
facing toward Trinity Church. In the upper rooms 
Mr. William T. Brigham had a very remarkable 
collection of books and curiosities. Mr. Brigham 
was a graduate of Harvard and afterward was at the 
head of Ponahu College, in the Hawaiian Islands, 
He had traveled all over the world and had improved 
his exceptional opportunities for study of ethnology 
and antiquities. Hehad a naturally scientific nature, 
and though some of his friends sometimes thought 
that he was too strong in expressing his views on 
some subjects, they all admired his attainments and 
his brilliancv. The hours that many Harvard men 
spent under his roof, looking at his photographs and 
other curiosities, and listening to his delightful con- 
versation, were regarded by them as equal toa 
special course in the humanities ! 

Mr. Brigham ought to have been a surgeon—as he 
had a genius for surgery and would have equalled 
his brother, who is one of the leading lights in that 
profession; but he chose the law, following in the 
steps of his father, the late Judge Brigham. He had 
ample means, but unfortunate investments in 
Guatemala (concerning which country he wrote a 
sumptuous volume, illustrated with photographs taken 
by himself) lost him all that he had, and his noble 
library was sacrificed at much less than its value. 
He himself went back to the Hawaiian Islands, 
where he is now Curator of the Bernice Pauahi 
Bishop Museum, which was founded in 1889, by the 
Hon. Charles R. Bishop. Mr. Brigham has just pre- 
pared and published the first or preliminary catalogue 
of this splendid collection of Polynesian Ethnology 
and Natural History. It makes a stout volume of 
several hundred pages, and Mr. Brigham’s notes are 
extremely interesting and valuable, There is scarcely 
a page that has not some item of value in regard to 
the feather ornamentation which the Kanaka kings 
used to delight in, the stone utensils, the idols and 
weapons in which the Museum abounds. In certain 
departments, indeed, it claims first rank. To have 
such a Museum is a strong argument in favor of 
annexation. 

Considerable amusement has been afforded by an 
attempt to defeat the confirmation of Mr. Robert 
Grant as Judge of Probate, on the ground that he was 
the author of “ The Confession of a Frivolous Girl.” 
The opposition was quickly quenched and Judge 
Grant is already, as the poetic papers express it, 
‘‘invested with the ermine.” 


Mrs. Anna Chapin Ray, of ‘“ Tremont,” West 
Haven, Connecticut, has gone for a three or four 
weeks’ vacation to Chesterfield, New Hampshire, 
which is not far from Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s ‘‘ Rook- 
ery.” Miss Ray has written a new story, entitled 
‘Margaret Davis, Tutor,” which will shortly be 
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published by T. Y. Crowell and Company, Like all 
of her books it is full of fun. The most original 
character in it isa dog named ‘‘ Laddie,”’ who dis- 
tinguishes himself by going to church and eating up 
the minister’s sermon. Crowell and Company have 
also almost ready a most delightful story entitled 
‘‘Chilhowee Boys,” by Miss Sarah E. Morrison, of 
West Philadelphia. It is founded on old family tradi- 
tions, and deserves to rank as a classic, not only for 
its perfectly charming style, but as a picture of frontier 
life in the early part of this century. 

Lee and Shepard, who publish a selection from the 
writings of Benjamin Franklin, edited by Epes Sargent, 
were surprised to receive a letter the other day ad- 
dressed to Mr. Benjamin Franklin, Boston, Mass. 
Of course it was from some of the “clipping” 
agencies. One would think that their profits would 
be somewhat diminished by having ignoramuses for 
clerks. Another was addressed to Sir Richard 
Steele, and another to Douglas Jerrold. By the way, 
is it generally known that Douglas Jerrold wrote Mr. 
Caudle’s ‘‘ Lectures,”’ as well as the better ones attri- 
buted to Mrs. Caudle? Lee and Shepard will soon 
publish a religious novel, entitled ‘“ Third Hands 
High,” a very lively work, by a son of the well-known 
Baptist, Dr. Murdoch, himself a minister. 

Scarcely any literary people are left in Boston, and 
the well-springs of ‘‘news” at the publishers are 
suffering from midsummer drought. 


THE NEW BOOKS. 


BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS. 


WITH 


The question of the authorship of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey has generaliy been studied only by 
scholars. They are usually against admitting that 
one poet composed both poems. Literary men have 
nearly always taken the opposite view, as does Mr. 
Andrew Lang in his ‘‘ Homer and the Epic.’’ In it 
the entire problem is summarized, the history of its 
discussion given and the poem analyzed; the little 
that is known of the cyclic poems is narrated and a 
sketch given of the literary history of the ‘‘ Nibelun- 
gen Lied,” ‘‘ Roland,” and the Finnish ‘‘ Kalevala.”’ 
A volume like this is a great convenience, and it is 
written in Mr. Lang’s sprightliest style and is redolent 
with the ardor of the journalist when he addresses 
himself to a work of pure scholarship. It is blind to 
American work in this field, giving no spaceto Pro- 
fessor W. S. Tyler’s excelient paper which precedes 
Mr. Lang in many of his conclusions. Curiously, too, 
the discovery of a dated imitation lapis-lazuli axe at 
Niffer answers one of the Mycenz puzzles, as Mr. Lang 
predi-:ts it would be by new exploration, though not 
as he anticipated. 
* 

Henryk Sienkiewicz rather palled.on me with the 
battle murder and sudden death of his historical 
novels. ‘‘ Without Dogma ”’ deals with the elemental 
facts of life, in an atmosphere sultry as a summer's 
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day before the shaft strikes. From the conventional 
view, it is not for the ‘‘young person.’’ This is not 
my view; but a reviewer is bound to give careful 
warning to careful parents. Like Bernard at Toulouse 
my advice to the young person is to read everything 
and the Lord will care for his own. ‘‘Without Dogma”’ 
tells the story of a man bereft of moral fibre by lack 
of faith, in love for good and ill—chiefly ill— with two 
women both married. Very bitter and full of ashes, 
not of repentance, prove these apples of Sodom. For 
Sienkiewicz, like all earnest men, from Paul down, 
knows that the ‘‘ wages of sin are déath.” 
x x 

Dr. Edward H. Magill is exactly right in urging that 
school training in French shall go to getting the 
power of rapid reading. In the short time one can 
either get a few phrases and skill at using them in 
speech or a large vocabulary in and command over the 
written tongue. In the average school time, there is not 
room for both acquirements. The first book of the 
‘“‘Modern French Series” gives two short stories by 
Francisque Sarcey—a good selection. The notes 
chiefly explain idioms and allusions and the work is to 
be used with Dr. Magill’s Grammar. There is, perhaps, 
too great a tendency to find English equivalents in the 
translation of phrases. Tongues, asI have often said, 
are prime to each other, and one must early learn to cut 
loose from one in reading the other, getting the mean- 
ing direct. Better limp for awhile than get the 
crutch-habit. The purpose, scope and selection ot 
Dr. Magill’s series are admirable. 


* 
*%* * 


The Church of Christ, or what is called the “‘Camp- 
bellite ’’ Church—a name to which its members justly 
object—has had a very remarkable history in the West. 
No student of ourhistory, from 1830 to 1860, but must 
be struck by the men who come from this small com- 
munion—Garfield being the most conspicuous but not 
the most important. The addresses of Mr. Isaac 
Errett, of this church, and editor of its organ, the 
Christian Standard, have just appeared as ‘‘ Linsey 
Woolsey and Other Addresses.’’ They are for the 
most part ephemeral pulpit utterances; but there 
is one which gives the first comprehensive and 
comprehensible account of the cause and rise of this 
Church. It has filled a blank spot in my knowledge, 
and I commend it to other students of American 
history. In the backwoods the spirit which led to 
the various advances, like New School Presbyterian - 
ism, Broad Church, Bucknellism, Taylorism, took 
shape in the Campellite movement. 

x» 

Professor H. Graetz, in the second volume of his 
‘History of the Jews ’’—the first appeared in 1891— 
covers the period from the Maccabees to Hillel and 
the Talmud. This covers the period of the rise of 
Christianity—a subject treated with dignity, pains- 
taking care and sincerity. This history is essentially 
Semitic in spirit and runs to annals, lit by moral 
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conviction—a latter-day ‘Chronicles.’ The time 
just before and after our era is obscure to most of us, 
the destruction of Jerusalem standing out like a bale- 
fire in darkness. This volume gives the sidelights 
one needs to understand the period. 

x % 

Bacon—there was no “‘ Lord Bacon,”’ but at different 
times Sir Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam and Viscount 
St. Albans—does not lend himself readily to quota- 
tion from the general body of his work. His 
“Essays”? stand apart in this respect and are too 
well-known to need it. ‘‘ Thoughts that Breathe,” a 
small volume of extracts, compiled by Mr. Alexander 
B. Grosart, proves, therefore, somewhat dull and 
disappointing. 

x" % 

Mr. Joseph La Roy Harrison has collected, in 
“Cap and Gown,” short poems from the periodicals 
of twenty-seven colleges, including Vassar, Mount 
Holyoke and Bryn Mawr, representing one hundred 
and twenty-three authors. They are all within the 
last fifteen years, and this is perhaps the reason that 
George R. Baker, of the College of the City of 
New York is omitted, though he wrote as brilliant 
college verse as has ever appeared. The selection is, 
in the main, excellent, and shows a very wide and 
long reading and a Catholic taste. This verse is all 
better done than like verse of twenty to fifty years 
ago, and it levels with like selections in Oxford and 
Cambridge, barring such things as Calverley’s “ Fly- 
Leaves’’ or the “ Anti-Jacobin.”” Mr. Harrison’s work 
was well worth doing and constitutes a useful literary 
document. 

«% 

‘One day of earnest endeavor to live the Gospel 
of Christ is worth more than a cycle of discussion of 
its absoluteness or reality.’’ With this closing utter- 
ance of Dr. Orello Cone, the Universalist divine, who 
has written the ‘Gospel and its Earliest Interpreta- 
tions,’’ all will agree. This is the intent of the book. 
Its meaning and spirit is to minimize the mission of 
Jesus. He is, in Dr. Cone’s view a moral teacher of 
spiritual elevation, to whose utterances and acts Paul 
gave the meaning of a divine mission and sacrifice 
and the Fourth Gospel a mystical union with the 
divine. These interpretations developed naturally in 
the historical conditions of the case and were at 
length blended and united in orthodox theology. 
This view, familiar in German writers, is urged witha 
severe ingenuity; but it is significant that power is 
hardly mentioned and the obstacles to this view in 
the synoptical Gospels are frankly accepted. 

xx 

The United States offers greater difficulties to the 
maker of guide-books than any other in the world. 
Everything changes rapidly. The matters which 
make cities of interest are not to be easily noted or 
described, being merely spectacular. In spite of all 
obstacles Mr. J. F. Muirhead has prepared a “ Bade- 
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ker,’’ which is by far the best of American guide- 
books. It is impossible to read a guide-book page 
by page, but I have read into it along the lines and 
places which I know and the work is marvellously 
well done. The book is one which will be indispen- 
sable to every traveler who wishes to know what he 
is seeing. I very strongly recommend teachers and 
others who cannot afford large books of reference in 
American geography to get this book. It answers a 
host of questions. In fact to one who has formed the 
habit of using them, guide-books are full of informa- 
tion, and a row of them will meet many a query left 
untouched in the Encyclopedia. 


* 
%* * 


With every book-buyer, I deeply regret the very 
admirable book which Mr. Herbert Stuart Stone has 
compiled with an infinite care on the “‘ First Editions 
of American Authors.” To what purpose have I 
laboriously gathered much knowledge on this topic, 
which has stood me in good stead, if every sellerof 
second-hand books is to grow as wise as I through 
this book? Mr. Stone hath but forged a weapon for 
the hands of the common enemy of all book-lovers 
of slender purse, and Mr. Eugene Field blithely cries 
him on ina preface destined to become one of the 
classic passages of the literature of book collecting. 
I could not wish a better thing for Mr. Field or say a 
truer. Mr. Stone’s work has its minute errors, which 
I shall not mention, preferring to retain such small 
advantage as the book leaves to the curt-purse seeker 
of these things. It omits some names to be expected 
and includes some not needed, but this were true of 
any list. This gives first editions chronologically, the 
authors having an alphabetical arrangement and being 
limited to belles-lettrés. It is a dear pursuit in more 
senses than one—this hunting first editions, and I am 
an old offender, for, like Micah, the Prophet, ‘‘ my 


soul early desired the first ripe fruits.” 


* 
%* * 


I can understand those who believe in a future life, 
those who disbelieve in one, and those to whom the 
full discharge of the duties of the present leave no 
space for speculation on the future, but I can not 
understand those who are interested in the maunder- 
ing and maudlin romance of M. Louis Figuier on the 
subject. His ‘‘ Joys Beyond the Threshold,” a sequel 
to the ‘‘ To-morrow of Death,” has just appeared ina 
translation by Abby Langdon Alger. M. Figuier’s 
embroidery on the facts of the present is bad enough ; 
but when he uses his tawdry rhetoric as a sort of 
appliqué to the future it becomes unbearable. M. 
Figuier has created a Heaven in his own image, false, 
unreal, petty, sensational and for such is this Kingdom 
of Heaven. 

x“ % 

The man in middle life who was a boy in a Presby- 
terian household thirty odd years ago finds that 
Thomas Chalmers bulks a less large figure to-day than 
seems right with all we heard of him a quarter of a 
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century after his death. He was a great figure then. 
He is to-day scarcely known. Fifty years hence 
some man will be writing like this of Phillips Brooks. 
Mrs. Margaret Oliphant, in the brief ‘‘ Life’’ she has 
written, gives one the material for grasping the out- 
lines of his life. She does not explain. Eloquence 
is always inexplicable and leaves no record, and 
Thomas Chalmers was one of the most eloquent of 
men in a century in which eloquence has played a 
greater part than any in history. Yet to-day no 
one reads him or his sermons. Speech moves 
because it is precisely suited, to audience and occasion, 
and being precisely suited, only the rarest, most uni- 
versal genius can make the utterance lasting. Thomas 
Chalmers had also an administrative weakness which 
made persistence a burden, and he carried no one of 
his tasks to complete fruition. Besides the life by his 
son-in-law, Mr. William Hanna, three short lives, by 
Mr. J. C. Moffat, J. Dodd and D. Frazer, have 
appeared in the last twenty-five years. Mrs. Oliphant’s 
is likely to supersede them all, although no one 
should miss Dr. Brown's account. 


* 
%* * 


‘“‘ There are no bullies like books,” says Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell in his two lectures on the ‘‘ Conduct of the 
Medical Life,” but there are also no better guides 
than good books, and this is of the best. Its pages, 
addressed to young physicians, are full of the moral 
and morals of life. It is an incomparable book to 
put in the hands of any young man just starting, so 
broad is its advice and so penetrating its wisdom. 
Tract is a dull word, but in its best high sense this is a 
perfect secular tract. 


ANGELO HEILPRIN. 


Professor Heilprin was born at Satoralja-Ujhely, 
near the base of the Carpathian Mountains, Hungary, 
but is virtually an American, having resided in this 
country since childhood. He received public school 
education at Brooklyn, and attended grammar-school 
at Yonkers-on-the-Hudson. He is the son of the 
late Michael Heilprin, patriot and scholar, one of the 
closest associates of Louis Kossuth during the 
Hungarian War of Independence. 

He was associated with his father and brother 
(Louis H., author of the ‘‘ Historical Reference 
Book"’) in editorial work on the new edition of 
Appleton’s American Cyclopedia, (1872-76) to which 
he contributed a number of scientific and biographical 
articles, among the latter being the biographies of 
Sir Roderick Murchison and Prof. Tyndall. 

Scientific inclination took him in 1876 to London, 
where he entered the classes of Professors Huxley 
(in biology), Etheridge (paleontology) and Judd 
(geology) at the Royal School of Mines, of which 
institution he became the Forbes Medallist in the fol- 
lowing year. He attended the lectures of Prof. Karl 
Vogt, at the University of Geneva, Switzerland, and 
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subsequently studied in the museums of Florence 
and the Imperial Geological Institute of Vienna, 
(1878). Professor Heilprin’s fondness for travel car- 
ried him through many of the most rugged parts of 
Switzerland, Italy, Austria and Poland, where, and 
in Germany, Holland and Belgium, he studied nature 
from the point of view of both the naturalist and 
artist. 

Returning to America in 1879, he was elected at 
the close of 1880 Professor of Invertebrate Paleon- 
tology at the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia. In October 1883, he became Curator-in- 
Charge of the same institution a position which he 
resigned in April, 1892. 

In the spring of 1886 he was commissioned by the 
Wagner Free Institute of Science of Philadelphia to 
conduct explorations in the peninsula of Florida, the 
results of which were published as _ ‘‘ Explorations on 
the West Coast of Florida and in the Okeechobee 
Wilderness’’ (1887). This exploration, which dis- 
closed the existence of vast fossiliferous deposits 
throughout the greater part of the State, demonstrated 
the fallacy of the Agassizian theory of the coral-reef 
formation of the Floridian peninsula, 

In the summer of 1888, with a class of students 
from the Academy of Natural Sciences, he visited the 
Bermuda Islands, the results of investigation in 
which were published (1889) as: ‘‘ The Bermuda 
Islands: A Contribution to the Physical History and 
Zoology of the Somers Archipelago.” In this work 
the author shows himself to be a stanch adherent of 
the Darwinian theory of coral formations. 

Early in 1890, in the interests of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences, Professor Heilprin conducted an 
expedition to Yucatan and Mexico, in the course of 
which it was demonstrated, by barometric measure- 
ment, that the Peak of Orizaba (18,200 feet), and zof 
Popocatepetl, was the culminating point of the 
Mexican Republic (and of the entire North American 
Continent). This determination, which was at first 
received with much incredulity, and subjected the 
author to severe criticism from the part of geo- 
graphers, has been confirmed by more recent meas- 
urements, both trigonometric and barometric. Prof. 
Heilprin was one of the first to ascend the generally 
considered inaccessible and glacier-covered Ixtacci- 
huatl, the famous ‘‘ White Woman”’ of the Plain of 
Anahuac, the height of which he establishes as 16,960 
feet. 

In June, 1891, on the organization by the Academy ot 
Natural Sciences of the Arctic Expedition under the 
direction of Civil Engineer R. E. Peary, he was ap- 
pointed in command of the auxiliary or ‘‘ West 
Greenland”’ corps of scientists, and in the following 
year, when apprehension was felt regarding the fate 
of the North Greenland party, he was entrusted with 
the organization and command of the Peary Relief 
Expedition of the Academy, the successful accom- 
plishment of whose mission is recorded in his most 
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recently published work: ‘The Arctic Problem and 
Narrative of the Peary Relief Expedition ”’ (1893). 

In March, 1891, Professor Heilprin was largely in- 
strumental in founding the Geographical Club of 
Philadelphia, of which he was elected the first Presi- 
dent, and has been since twice re-elected to the same 
position. Although less than two years in active 
existence, this organization, founded for the prosecu- 
tion of geographical studies and researches in their 
broadest details, has shown a remarkable develop- 
ment, and already numbers more than two hundred 
members. Firmly convinced that one of the prime 
functions of a geographical or other scientific associa- 
tion is the furtherance of exploration, and that all 
exploration if intelligently carried out must largely 
add to the store of human knowledge, Professor 
Heilprin, on the organization of Mr. Peary’s present 
expedition to the Artic seas, eagerly championed its 
cause, and has secured considerable financial aid 
toward its proper execution. 

His published works, besides those already men- 
tioned, are: ‘‘ Contributions to the Tertiary Geology 
and Paleontology of the Eastern United States” 
(1884); ‘‘ Town Geology: The Lesson of the Phila- 
delphia Rocks’ (1885); ‘‘ The Geographical and 
Geological Distribution of Animals,’’ Vol. 57, Inter- 
national Scientific series (1887); ‘‘ The Geological 
Evidences of Evolution”’ (1888) ; ‘‘ The Animal Life of 
our Seashore ” (1888); ‘‘ The Principles of Geology,” 
Vol. VII. of the Iconographic Encyclopedia (1891). 

He has in course of preparation an extensive work 
on Mexico and its people, based mainly on the ex- 
plorations of 1890. The first part will probably go to 
press this year. 

Professor Heilprin is a resident of Philadelphia, a 
useful citizen, anda man of set purpose and ability. 
He is a careful student and member of numerous 
scientific societies. One of the largest glaciers in the 
world, forming the eastern face of Inglefield Gulf, 
Northwest Greenland, has been named by Mr. Peary 
the Heilprin Glacier. 


FROM THE GERMAN CAPITAL. 
BERLIN, July, 1893. 
The science of heraldry, and the ‘curious volumes 
of forgotten lore,’ which treat of the conventional 
gryphons, and “erased” lion’s-heads, and all the 
other fanciful monstrosities of the animal and vege- 
table world of which armorial bearings furnish so 
many examples, are apt to be considered worthy of 
the study only of idle aristocrats and almost equally 
idle antiquaries. But, strange to say, this generally 
derided occupation finds one of its firmest strongholds 
in the thoroughly democratic republic of Switzerland. 
M. Jean Grellet, President of the Swiss Society ot 
Heraldry, has just published a brief, but comprehen- 
sive history of the heraldic art, in a brochure of fifteen 
handsomely printed quarto pages, in which not only 
the attractions, but the advantages of heraldic inves- 
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tigation are enthusiastically set forth. The quaint 
and peculiar jargon of blazonry, which extends even 
to the colors of the shield,—‘or’’ and ‘‘ argent,” 
and “gules’”’ and ‘‘azure,”’ ‘‘ vert” and ‘‘ sable,""—is 
in itself an allurement to its study, and imparts to it 
the picturesque charm of archaic poetry. But in the 
rapid glance which M. Grellet bestows upon its past, 
he insists chiefly upon the part which it plays in his- 
torical researches. ‘‘ Heraldry,” he declares, “is one 
of the eyes of history and archzology.” It illus- 
trates the whole life of the middle ages, and is an 
indispensable guide to its intelligent comprehension. 
The ‘‘device”’ of the warrior appeared not only on 
his shields, but on his mantle, his banner, and his 
seal; on the gates of his castle, on the pictured 
windows of his chapel, and on his tomb. His 
features were concealed beneath his iron visor; it 
was by this symbol that he proclaimed his name and 
rank to the world; it was, in fact, a part of himself. 
It is curious to remark that Switzerland was one of 
the cradles of heraldry; the two most ancient of 
heraldic treatises, the Cefearius Teutonicorum, of the 
thirteenth century, and the Waffenrol/e of the 
fourteenth, were both of Swiss origin, It was in 
Switzerland also that burgesses first adopted the 
practice of wearing coat-armor. 

The completion of Italian unity by the final occu- 
pation of ‘‘ Roma intangibile’’ some twenty-three 
years ago has led, among other happy consequences, 
to a remarkable development of literary activity 
among the Italians, especially in the field of historical 
investigation. The latest outcome of this new awak- 
ening is Senator Luigi Chiala’s admirable work 
entitled ‘‘ Pages of Contemporary History ”’ (Pagzne 
di Storia Contemporanea; L. Roux e Cia, Roma), 
the third volume of which has just been issued. The 
first treats of the period which intervened between the 
meeting of Count Cavour and Napoleon III at Plom- 
biéres in 1858, and the Congress of Berlin in 1878, of 
course with almost exclusive reference to Italian 
interests; the second, of the events which led to 
the occupation of Tunis by the French; and the 
third, of the formation and practical results of the 
Triple Alliance, or Dreibund,—the great central 
European League of Peace. As they relate to events 
of which the author to a certain extent formed a part, 
it would be unreasonable to expect them to be totally 
devoid of a certain spice of partisanship; but they 
display dignity of style, a careful spirit of research, 
an intimate acquaintance with affairs, and at least an 
honorable endeavor towards impartiality ; and form 
a contribution to the history of the times which no 
student of recent events can afford to neglect. 

The first part of volume 120 of the official ‘‘ Prussian 
Statistics,” which has just appeared, presents a view 
of the educational condition of the country which isin 
some respects less favorable to Prussia than to other 
portions of the Empire. The total number of schools 
reported for the whole Empire is 56,563, in which 
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7,925,688 pupils are in charge of 120,032 teachers, of 
whom about 13,750 are women. In Prussia there are 
34,742 schools, 4,916,476 scholars, and 70,767 teachers, 
of whom 8,494 are women. These figures show that 
in Germany, outside of Prussia, there is one teacher to 
every 61 pupils ; while in Prussia there is but one to 
every 70. The cost of the public schools, exclusive of 
governmental administration and inspection, is some- 
thing over $60,000,000, of which $17,000,000 comes 
out of the public treasury. In the entire Empire there 
are 16.03 scholars to every 100 of the population; in 
Prussia, 16.54. The annual cost of educating a child 
in Prussia is 29.74 marks ($7.14); in the rest of Ger- 
many 32 marks ($7.68). The tax per head of the 
population for school purposes is in Prussia 4.90 
marks; in the rest of the Empire 5 marks. The 
teachers are generally very inadequately paid ; many 
of them receive only 600 marks ($150) per year, or 
even less; and 2,000 marks ($500) is considered a 
good salary for a thoroughly capable instructor. To 
the credit of the Government it must be said that fre- 
quent attempts have been made to remedy these un- 
favorable conditions, and to make the career of a 


public teacher more attractive from a pecuniary point 
of view; but owing to the peculiar electoral law of 
Prussia, which dates from 1849, and which Prince 
Bismarck once characterized as ‘the most stupid 
device which ever entered into the mind of man,” the 
majority in the Prussian Landtag is so constituted that 
the Minister of Instruction has hitherto been unable to 
carry the point without making concessions which 
would practically neutralize the advantages to be 
gained. 

By far the most important issue of the month is the 
heavy volume of ‘‘ Correspondence between General 
Leopold von Gerlach and Otto von Bismarck, Envoy to 
the Federal Diet.” (Berlin, Wilhelm Hertz, 1893, vol., 
pp. 355): Von Gerlach first distinguished himself on 
Bliicher’s staff in the Napoleonic wars; he subse- 
quently became chief aide-de-camp to King Frederic 
William IV, and encouraged, if he did not originate, 
the reactionary measures adopted by that monarch 
after his forced concessions to the revolutionary spirit 
of 1848. Hewas Bismarck’s early friend and pre- 
ceptor in statecraft,so far as he needed any pre- 
ceptor; and the correspondence begins with Bis- 
marck’s appearance in Frankfort as Prussian Envoy 
to the Federal Diet in 1851. General von Gerlach 
contributes a comparatively small share; but Bis- 
marck’s long and confidential letters form a most 
interesting exhibit of the mental processes attending 
the development of the magnificent schemes which 
with rare good fortune he was subsequently enabled 
to carry to triumphant completion, and of the gradual 
divergence of views which finally led to a rapture be- 
tween him and his old friend. The last letter of the 
series is dated in1857. Bismerk remained at Frank- 
fort until 1859, when he was appointed Ambassador 
to St. Petersburg ; and von Gerlach died in 1861. The 
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letters are frequently characterized by Bismarck’s 
lively, though often bitter and sarcastic, humor; and 
the whole volume constitutes a most interesting study 
in diplomacy. At the sametime it reveals Prince 
Bismarck’s somewhat questionable methods of in- 
trigue so clearly, that I can scarcely think that the 
publication is agreeable to him. His well known 
cynicism may, however, render him indifferent to such 
exposures. It was he who did frankly declare that 
‘‘in diplomacy it is sometimes necessary to—diploma- 
tize !” Vernon, 


THE “NEW DICTIONARY.”’ 
EDWARD &E. HALE, 
‘*Will, do you know why you called that man a 
cop?” 

‘“‘ Because he is a cop,—Uncle Nathan.’’ 

“Yes. But why is he called a cop?” 

All the children fell to guessing, as they lay on the 
grass, while the elders sat in chairs under the lindens, 

Uncle Nathan then told them that ‘“‘cop”’ is a sur- 
vival in the language of slang from ‘“ cop-tank”’ or 
“ copintank,” and that three hundred years ago their 
friend in blue, with a sugar loaf hat, would have been 
called a “cop-tank.”” And then, as they turned to 
their India-crackers,—resolved to call the officer a 
‘‘cop-tank”’ the next time he came round,—Uncle 
Nathan explained to the older friends where his new 
learning came from. 

‘““We have at last,’’ he said, ‘‘ after waiting three or 
four years for it, the delayed part of the great English 
Dictionary, and we shall all be shewing off our learn- 
ing about con and contra and crescents and consola- 
tions, cranberries and crackers, till we get the part 
next promised, which begins at Every and ends I do 
not know where.” 

“A New Dictionary,” said Aunt Clara, in pretended 
terror. ‘‘I do not know half the Truth as it is written 
in the old ones.” 

Then Uncle Nathan explained, what of course this 
reader knows, though Aunt Clara did not, that ‘‘ The 
New Historical Dictionary on Historical Principles, 
founded mainly on the materials collected by the 
Philological Society, and edited by Dr. James A. H. 
Murray, with the assistance of many scholars and 
men of science,”’ he explained, I say, that this Dic- 
tionary, with the very long name, is the central well of 
knowledge about words. “For short” it is generally 
called the ‘‘ Oxford Dictionary,’’ because the “ Scrip- 
torium,’’ or central office, where it is finally finished for 
the printers is in Oxford, and there Dr. Murray, the 
great high priest, lives and directs the publication. 

It is more than fifteen years ago since this ‘‘ Philo- 
logical Society,” led largely by Dr. Murray, under- 
took the business of making a dictionary on scientific 
principles. Hundreds, not to say thousands, of good 
fellow-men and -women, who wanted to keep their 
mother English undefiled, and wanted also to know 
from what springs the great river of the English lan- 
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guage was born, agreed with each other to study its 
origin by system. Different men and women agreed 
to read for the Dictionary. In Australia, and Bur- 
mah, and Canada, and Dakotah, and Egypt, and 
Florida, and Great Britain, and Honolulu, and every- 
where else in the alphabet,where people speak English, 
you might find worthy and intelligent people ready 
with pencil in hand. Then, if somebody who was 
reading Barclay’s ‘‘Ship of Fooles,”’ of the date of 1506, 
found the passage 

“ Do on your Decke,— 

I mean your Copintanke,—’’ 

he copied it on a slip of paper prepared for this pur- 
pose and mailed it to the central office. 

At the central office in England there thus arrived 
daily a refreshing shower of quotations from all ages 
as from all countries. Intelligent clerks sorted them 
into their alphabetical places in thousands of fit boxes. 

Do you see when in course of time it became 
somebody’s business to write up the history of this 
word copintank, which meant originally a cap or hat, 
such as bandits wear in opera, he found ready for him 
a box full of quotations? What he used, after reject- 
ing all which he did not need, are from 

HorMAN: Vulgaria, 1519. 
Barciay: Ship of Fooles, 1508. 
SKELTON: J/mage [pocr., 1525. 
Fardle Factons, 1555. 

Foxe: A. & MM, 1583. 

Givpin: &r. Marnix's Beehive Rom., 1570. 
GASCOIGNE: Delicate Diet, 1792. 
PHAER: :neid, 1562. 

Nort: Plutarch, 1595. 
HIGIns: ¢r. Junius, 1585. 
GASGOIGNE: Fferbes, 1587. 
Ho.iannD: Plutarch, 1603. 
FERNE: Blaz Gentrie, 1586. 
DANETT: ¢7. Comines, 1596. 

We suppose that we give the best idea of the range 
of reading required for such a book, by this list of the 
books which have been read, for one only of the 
shorter articles in the new volume. We ought to say 
that Uncle Nathan's audacious etymology of cop is 
his own and not that of Dr. Murray’s assistants. 

When the materials are thus collected only the 
beginning has been made. A sub-editor is assigned 
for each part, these editors work simultaneously. 
Nine parts are now printed, making almost one-third 
of the completed Dictionary. The beginning—that is 
the collection of the materials—was of course the 
hardest part of the work. We may hope, therefore, 
that the rest of the Dictionary may be published, 
perhaps, in as little time as these first nine parts have 
required. 

Dr. Murray, the learned and hard-working editor, 
has the assistance of men who are highly competent, 
both in the history of the language and in its every- 
day use now, and the use of the Dictionary for half an 
hour shows that it is no mere heap of old English 
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erudition. Itis alive with quotations from the work, 
yes, andthe play, of our time. Here are modern 
citations from one column only of the book: Satur- 
day Review, 1892; Darwin, 1845; Jowett, 1875; 
Lecky, 1879; Thornbury, 1861; Rogers, 1868; Hood, 
1844; Father Prout, 1826. 

With such variety of authors cited it is easy to see 
that an hour with the ‘‘ New Dictionary”’ may be as 
amusing as it is instructive. 


AUTHORS’ EARNINGS. 

It is stated that for the serial rights of ‘‘ Treasure 
Island’’ Mr. R. L. Stevenson received about £120, 
Ten times that amount would not purchase a tale of 
equal length from his pen to-day. For the serial 
rights of “She"’ Mr. H. Rider Haggard got £300, 
and a similar amount was paid to Mr. Hall Caine for 
“The Deemster.”” For short stories Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling is still first, though Mr. J. M. Barrie is run- 
ning him close, and it is predicted will take the lead. 
Some people evidently prophesy what they don’t 
know, in spite of the humorist’s earnest admonition, 
Mr. Robert Buchanan and Mr. Jerome K. Jerome are 
also mentioned as receiving large sums for their work. 

But the totals for both book and serial rights 
received by novelists to-day are far below the princely 
sums that were paid to Scott, George Eliot, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Reade, and Wilkie Collins. For 
“Romola,” George Eliot received £7,000, and might 
have had £3,000 more but for her conscientious 
regard for art. As there are many versions of that 
famous transaction, we may give the facts. The 
novelist agreed to write a story for the Cornhill, for 
which she was to be paid £10,000. It was, however, 
to run through sixteen numbers instead of the usual 
twelve. Of this arrangement she did not approve, 
and all the arguments of her friends could not over- 
come her objections. Finally she threw £3,000 off 
the price to carry her point, a rare instance of self- 
sacrifice for the sake of art. Lord Beaconsfield, it 
should be mentioned, received princely terms for 
‘‘Endymion.”’ ‘‘He wanted money,” writes Mr. 
Froude in his biography of Beaconsfield in the 
‘*Queen’s Prime Ministers ’’ series, ‘‘and it brought 
him £10,000,” Publishers’ Circular. 


=‘The Ancestors of our Future Queen”’ is the 
title of a little volume by Mr. Louis Felbermann, 
author of ‘‘ Hungary and its People,’’ published by 
Messrs. Griffith, Farran & Co., London. The book, 
dedicated by special permission to the Duke of Teck, 
deals with the history of the Duke’s ancestry on the 
maternal side, which is traced back to Samuel Aba, 
who married the sister of St. Stephen, and subse- 
quently became the King of Hungary. It contains 
reproductions of family portraits, relics and memen- 

toes, from the collection at White Lodge. 
Atheneum. 
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SARAH GRAND AND HER BOOK. 


Of the author of ‘“* The Heavenly Twins”’ Mr. Waugh, 
in the C7vitic, says: Sarah Grand, who writes, of 
course, under a pseudonym, has been addicted to let- 
ters from her youth up. At eleven, it is understood, 
she wrote songs; at eighteen, short stories. Her first 
novel, ‘‘ Ideala,”’ was sent by Mr. George Allen to en- 
dure the criticism of Mr. Ruskin, who, however, found 
none of that admiration for it which he subsequently 
bestowed on John Strange Winter's officers. ‘I don't 
like the title,” he wrote, ‘‘and I hate queer people, 
however nice.’ * So the book was set aside for seven 
years, after which period the author issued it at her 
own expense. It succeeded; and ‘Sarah Grand,” 
wisely husbanding her powers, bestowed two years’ 
careful work upon its successor, ‘‘ The Heavenly 
Twins.” Zhe London Atheneum says: ‘The 
Heavenly Twins”’ is one of those books which it is 
difficult to criticise satisfactorily, for, in spite of its 
chaotic and haphazard arrangement and its unsatis- 
factory ending, it is so full of interest, and the char- 
acters are so eccentrically humorous yet true, that 
one feels inclined to pardon all its faults, and give 
one’siself up to unreserved enjoyment of it. The author 
is a lady who, in the flippant words of the Oxford 
Magazine, 
Has come to believe in the mission 
Of woman to civilize man, 
To teach him to know his position, 
And to estimate hers if he can. 
But her ideas on the subject are dreadfully vague, 
and though she gives some interesting cases of 
‘women who attempt the problem of readjusting the 
relations of the sexes, their efforts are not crowned 
with much success, There is, indeed, a shadowy 
personage, called Ideala, who has organized a 
mysterious society for this purpose and for the 
propagation of a new religion, and who, it is hinted, 
has obtained a solution of the difficulties, but her 
utterances are too rare and dark to be intelligible. 
“The Heavenly Twins” has been compared in a 
contemporary journal to ‘‘The Story of an African 
Farm.” The comparison is just, inasmuch as both 
authors express a bitter sense of revolt against 
existing social arrangements; both have a theory 
that to woman is reserved the future salvation of the 
world, without any definite conception of how she is 
to accomplish it ; and in both books the intensity of 
feeling and the wealth of imagination are so great that 
the story is overburdened with a plethora of material, 
which might with advantage have been distributed 
over several novels. In this book there are at least 
two stories, that of the heavenly twins, which gives 
the book its title, and that of Evadne, the wife who 
was no wife. The twins, Angelica and Diavolo, 
young barbarians, utterly devoid of all respect, con- 
ventionality or decency, are among the most 
delightful and amusing children in fiction. The 
conception of two such little monsters, and the frank 
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description of the superfluity of their naughtiness 
without encroachment on the domains of the im- 
probable, would alone have been remarkable ; but to 
have made them at the same time lovable, and to 
have related their unconventional escapades with the 
delicacy and good taste of ‘‘Sarah Grand,’’ shows 
something more than mere cleverness. In the story 
of Evadne, which is really quite unconnected with 
the other except from the accident that Evadne hap- 
pened to know the twins, the author has surmounted 
a great difficulty with success. Evadne’s story is 
briefly this: She is a thoughtful and clever girl, o 


Madame Sarah Grand. 


Drawing from Cassell Publishing Company's portrait, from 
The Sketch. 


strong will, who marries a man thinking him to be all 
that is good and noble. On her wedding-day she 
discovers that his character has been that of a “‘ man 
of pleasure,’’ and she only consents to stay with him 
on the condition that they shall not live in the rela- 
tions of husband and wife, in spite of all protests 
from her parents and her friends, and though it is 
represented to her that she might be the means of 
elevating him; and she never swerves from her de- 
termination. The difficulty lies not in making the 
reader intellectually approve of her position--the 
natural tendency would be theoretically to justify such 
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a character, but to regard her as almost repulsively 
cold and heartless, especially as the husband loyally 
abides by the arrangement and is represented as rather 
gentlemanly and pleasant than otherwise—but in so 
vividly describing the state of her mind and the 
womanliness of her nature that the only feeling of 
the reader is symp3thy and pity for her; and this 
‘‘Sarah Grand” has done. She has created a true 
and delicate woman, not a strong-minded female, 
made up of cold abstractions, whom one instinctively 
thinks of as wearing pince-nez and short hair. Con- 
siderations of space permit us to notice one more 
point only in this book—the quiet humor with which 
the author describes the characters. She has the in- 
estimable merit of hardly ever obtruding her personal 
views of them on the reader, who is allowed to dis- 
cover their peculiarities for himself gradually, as if he 
were living with them, The author is said to be ar 
Englishwoman. 

OLD AND NEW TIME BOOK PRICES. 

WarrEN SNYDER. 

Taking a retrospective view of the twenty years 
just past and noting the great changes in the price of 
books, it occurs to me that the book-buyers of to-day 
do not appreciate the advantages they have over 
the book-buyers ot twenty years ago. It may there- 
fore be interesting to see a comparison of prices on 
some standard books, popular then and now. 

In making this comparison I will not use the full 
publication prices in either instance, for books were 
sold at that time very much the same as they are to- 
day. There were always dealers to be found by the 
knowing ones, who were willing to divide their profits 
with the customer, by making some discount from 
the publisher’s price. For the first illustration I will 
take the works of Charles Dickens which had then, 
as they have to-day, the largest sale of any set of 
books. At that time what was called a cheap set of 
Dickens, in fifteen volumes, sold for $16 or $18. 
There were several other editions—undesirable on 
account of the small type—that sold for $10 a set. 
The stereotype plates of one of these sets is now 
doing duty for a cheap series of twelvemo books that 
sell for thirty cents a volume. Another edition, in 
six volumes, printed in double column, sold for $8. 
At the present day this would hardly bring $1.504 set. 
The stereotype plates of this edition are used in 
making the poorest of the cheap paper editions. 
To-day one may buy a good readable edition of 
Dickens for $7, that will compare favorably with 
the style sold for $16 twenty years ago; and editions 
are sold for $5 and, even, for $3.75, as readable as 
those that sold for g10 at that time. With the higher 
priced editions the changes have perhaps been a trifle 
less marked, but a comparison will show a decrease 
of about forty per cent. 

With the works of Scott, Thackeray, Bulwer, Car- 
lyle, Ruskin, Macaulay and our own Washington 
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Irving and Cooper the change has been fully as great; 
although no one of these mentioned has been published 
in anything like the variety of editions or forms that 
Dickens has. Space will not permit me to go over 
the long list thoroughly, item by item, but I will give 
a few instances. Where a twelve volume edition of 
Sir Walter Scott's novels in the old time cost $15, 
the price now is $6 or $7. When the Library edition 
of Thackeray’s works was issued by Smith, Elder & 
Co., in 1869, $2.75 per volume was the cut rate price, 
along Nassau Street, New York (then the centre for 
cheap books). To-day $1.50 per volume is the price 
for the same edition, which by the way is still the 
best edition for actual use as it was then of Thack- 
eray’s works. The writer has sold many a copy ot 
Thackeray’s Newcomes, Vanity Fair, Pendennis and 
Virginians at eighty cents each in paper covers. 
Either can be bought to-day for ten cents a copy, 
and, if not printed on as good quality of paper, the 
reading will be found as easy for the eyes. When an 
edition of Thackeray, in eleven volumes, printed in 
double column, was made in Boston, from $to to $11 
was the price fora set. A better one is sold to-day 
for $5. Macaulay’s England, in five volumes, had 
a large sale at $5.50 for the set; $2, and even $1.50 
will get a set now. 

Previous to the publication of ‘‘ Middlemarch,”’ in 
1872, a set of George Eliot comprised ‘‘ Adam Bede,” 
‘*Romola,” ‘‘ Felix Holt,’’ ‘‘ The Mill on the Floss,” 
“‘Scenes of Clerical Life,’’ and ‘‘Silas Marner.” 
These were put up in five undersized twelvemo 
volumes. One edition sold for $3, and another for 
$3.75. Since ‘‘ Middlemarch,” ‘* Daniel Deronda,” 
‘Theophrastus Such,’’ “The Poems and Essays”’ 
and some minor works have been added, a set con- 
tains twice as much matter, yet a well printed edition, 
bound in six or eight volumes, sells for $3.50, and a 
readable set, in six volumes, is now sold for $1.40. 
While the books have, I believe, always appeared 
with the name of George Eliot, it was not an un- 
common thing for the bookseller of twenty years ago 
to be asked for Miss Evans’ novels, when a volume 
was wanted. This probably led to the ludicrous 
mistake I once saw in print where the writer said 
that George Eliot was the zom de plume of Augusta 
J. Evans. The sale for these books seems to in- 
crease each year, until with the single exception of 
Charles Dickens’ works they have the largest sale of 
any set of novels published. 

Another great opportunity that a book-buyer has 
to-day, which was hardly known twenty years ago, 
is in the libraries, as they are called—volumes bound 
in paper and selling for ten to twenty cents a book ; 
and in what are known in the trade as the lines of 
twelvemos—cloth-bound and selling for from 
eighteen to thirty cents a volume. But perhaps 
some one says, “ These are nothing but trash.”’ That 
can be answered with a single statement. Every” 
author I have mentioned in this article is largely 
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represented in one or the other of these libraries, 
and some have been published entire. With this 
fact before us no one would be justified in calling 
these libraries trash. Several years ago a United 
States Senator said these libraries were having a 
pernicious influence on the morals‘of our people. 
The Senator’s term of office has expired, but let us 
hope that he had a bet:er knowledge of the affairs 
of government than he appears to have had of the 
contents of these “ libraries.” 


GUY DE MAUPASSANT 


The distinguished disciple of Flaubert, M. de 
Maupassant, who had been confined for more than a 
year in a private asylum for the insane in France, 
died on the morning of the sixth of July. Maupas- 
sant was born at Chateau de Miromesnie, August 5, 
1849. Forseven years he was a clerk in the Navy 
Office in Paris, where he formed the acquaintance of 
Gustave Flaubert, to whose encouragement and 
influence he owed much of his command of a flexible 
and harmonious prose. His style was the fruit of the 
hardest work, and he learned from his master not to 
be an imitator. His period of production began in 
1880. After Flaubert’s sudden death Maupassant 
really came before the Paris public. His career was 
run between 1880 and 1892. His first real novel was 
“Une Vie,”’ and is regarded by many as the best of 
his writings. It was followed by ‘‘La Maison 
Tellier,” ‘ Bel-Ami,’” and others. ‘‘ Bel-Ami”’ 
reached its forty-fifth edition, and it was after the 
publication of this work that Maupassant acquired a 
world-wide reputation. A lesion of the brain—in a 
degree an hereditary affection, for his brother died 
after losing his mind—a chronic gastric derangement 
anda prematurely worn out nervous system cut short 
the literary career of Maupassant. His work entitled 
“ Le Horla,'’ which shows in the person of its hero a 
man going through the same stages of madness as 
marked the close of Maupassant’s career early in 
1892, brought forth the prediction from a distin- 
guished Parisian physician of the ultimate fate of the 
great Frenchman. Perhaps the direct cause of his 
insanity was the free use of hasheesh or morphine. 
Chloral and ether were finally resorted to, for he was 
racked with neuralgia, and the approach of night 
threw him into unreasonable terror. The last cf his 
works, ‘‘ Pierre and Jean,’’ is tainted more than any 
of the preceding ones with sombre pessimism. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 
THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘OUR COUNTRY.”’ 
Josiah Strong, the son of Josiah Strong and Eliza- 
beth C. Webster, was born in Naperville, Du Page 
Co., Ill., January 19, 1847. His father was from Ver- 
mont, and his mother from New Hampshire. In 
1852 his father removed to Hudson, Ohio, the seat of 
Western Reserve College, where the son was 
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graduated in 1869. He studied theology at Lane 
Seminiry, Cincinnati, and then settled as a home 
missionary in Cheyenne, Wyoming. After a short 
pastorate of two years he was called to the chap- 
laincy of his a/mu mater at the age of twenty six. 
He remained with the college several years, unul the 
office was discontinued. His remaining ministerial 
life was spent in Ohio, until in 1886 he was calkd 
from a pastorate in Cincinnati to the general secre- 
taryship of the Evangelical Alliance for the United 
States, which office he still hoids. 

In 1286 he published ‘‘ Our Country,’ which has 
been translated into German and Dutch. In English 
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alone it has had a circulation of 160,000 copies. In 
addition, nearly, if not quite the whole book, has been 
published, a chapter at a time, in the daily press. 
Several chapters also have been reprinted in London 
and Glasgow. 

Dr. Strong's ‘‘ New Era,” which was published in 
New York and London, June 21st, is already passing to 
a second edition. 


FALLING STARS. 
Whene’er a man commits a sin 
Tears fall from angel eyes, 
And that is why sometimes there fall 
Bright stars across the skies. 
Bayard Deminick, Jr., 
in “Cap and Gown.” 
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THE FAIR’S FAIRY-LAND. 


[In response to a request for a sketch of the literary side 
of her life, Miss Wharton, the author of “‘ Through Colonial 
D.orways,” writes as follows :] 

CHICAGO, July 18, 1893. 

Are people required to take their consciences with 
them into fairy-land? We used to think not, and 
therein lay much of the charm of a sojourn there. 
Yet, here, with the great White City by the lake in 
full view, I am suddenly aroused from the spell of its 
beauty by an editorial reminder that I once promised 
to say something about myself, or my work. That 
rash promise must have been made long ago in 
America,—not in this wonderful place where all the 
nations meet, where we spend our mornings in the 
Forestry Building among the giant trees of the West, 
or in the California Building feasting in imagination 
upon its superb fruits, and in reality drinking a 
nectar of the Southwest called orange cider, our 
noons in Russia and Holland, our afternoons in 
the streets of Cairo,in company with the favorite 
camels of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. The lonely 
long twilights are spent in Germany or in Vienna or 
at the White Horse Inn in England, where one may 
dine sumptuously or frugally, according to the taste 
and pocket of the diner; and, best of all, our even- 
ings are passed in Venice, where we glide over the 
shining lagoon, in gondolas or launches, under arched 
bridges, by great white buildings, illuminated by 
thousands of electric lights while the fountains play 
in every color of the raintow, and the wonderful 
will-o’-the-wisp search-light flashes its white radiance 
here, there and everywhere. Surely, this is no place 
in which to make hard and fast promises,—here where 
one not only forgets what day and month one is 
living in, but what age of the world as well. The 
discovery of America seems a recent event, in view 
of the remains of the mound-builders and the homes 
of the cliff-dwellers here revealed to us in all their 
ingenuity of structure and detail. 

A letter from my publisher, asking for notes and 
illustrations for the édztion de luxe of a little book 
called ‘‘ Through Colonial Doorways,’’reminds me that 
I once wrote such a book, not so very long ago—per- 
haps about the time of the settlement of Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey—and also a number of sketches 
and papers for several magazines ; these still further 
back in history about the date of the landing of the 
Puritans,I should say. By-the-way, I wonder why they 
have not a bit of the original Plymouth Rock here, 
with the impress of Mary Chilton’s foot upon it. 
There is so much here—why not that also? 

Still further back in time it seems to me that I 
wrote a lot of sketches and stories that were not 
accepted, the world must have been singularly unap- 
preciative then ; that was surely in the dark ages of 
American history ; about the date of the landing of the 
Norseman at the mouth of the Charles, led by Lief 
Ericson, whose noble statue by Anne Whitney adorns 
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the hall of the Woman's Building. I also havea 
vague idea that I promised, not so very long ago 
either, to write a series of papers upon subjects of 
present interest for the Editor of Harper's Bazar, and 
some sketches of Colonial women for some of the 
magazines, and that I was then much interested in 
these subjects. 
3ut here and now one can live only in the present 
—brilliant, intense and all too fleeting! Wandering 
among the remains of prehistoric America, pausing 
before noble examples of early Greek art, leaving 
the caravals of Columbus to enter the Monastery of 
La Rabida, where he was entertained, and from 
thence passing into Machinery Hall, where every 
device of modern mechanism is displayed ; turning 
at will from Paris to Egypt, from Japan to Colonial 
Massachusetts, one almost forgets that the sky that 
overarches this most cosmopolitan city is of true 
American blue, and losing sight of the fact that one 
is a Pennsylvanian, or even an American—one is 
simply and gratefully a citizen of the universe, whose 
soul and centre, for the nonce, is Chicago. 
Anne Hollingsworth Wharton. 


=Messrs, Sampson Low, Marston & Co., of :Lon- 
don, will publish early in the autumn a work by Mrs. 
Newton Crosland (Camilla Toulmin), entitled ‘‘ Land- 
marks of a Literary Career, 1820-1892.’ It will con- 
tain anecdotes and reminiscences of, among others, 
Edmund Kean, Charles Kemble, the Countess of 
Blessington, Robert Browning, Leigh Hunt, Douglas 
Jerrold, Thomas Moore, William and Mary Howitt, 
Miss Mitford, the Rev. J.G. Wood, Baron Kirkup, 
Trollope, Westland Marston, Mrs. Stowe, Nathaniel 

Hawthorne, and Bayard Taylor. 
Publishers’ Circular. 


=Mr. Hubert Howe Bincroft, author and publisher 
of the colossal series of American histories, has found 
a new field in the Columbian Exposition, of which he 
has arranged to erect a monument of the best and 
most permanent character, ina great commemorative 
work bearing the appropriate title of ‘The Book of 
the Fair.” It will be published in twenty-five semi- 
monthly parts, of forty pages each, and will make a 
grand work of one thousand imperial folio pages in 
all. Part I is now ready, and the price is $1.00 for 
each of the twenty-five semi-monthly parts. A prin- 
cipal feature of the whole will, of course, be the 
illustrations, which are to be more than 3 ooo in num- 
ber and of the best workmanship. The literary work 
is done under Mr. Bancroft’s supervision and respon- 
sibility, as his histories have been. Judged by this 
first number it promises to be unique and in every 
way a worthy literary movement of the great Exposi- 
tion, a volume which will be many times worth its 
cost when published, and whose value will surely 


increase as it becomes older and rarer. 
N. Y. Independent. 
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CAMPBELL’S EDITION OF COLERIDGE. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR COLE- 
RIDGE. Edited with a biographical introduction by 
James Dyke Campbell. With portrait. 667 pp. Indexed. 


8vo, $1.35; by mail, $1.53. 
This is emphatically the edition of Coleridge to 
possess. In regard to size and appearance it is handy 
and handsome. But its chief excellence 
lies in the editing, which is in every way 
admirable. Mr. Campbell states in a 
modest preface that the “ Life’’ has been 
a labor of love for many years. A reader 
with any intelligence would have dis- 
cerned as much for himself. It must 
not, however, be inferred that there is 
any blindness in the love with which 
the editor handles his subject. Indeed, 
Mr. Campbell, very wisely as we think, 
lets eulogy and criticism alone, and is 
content with giving “a plain narrative 
of the events’ of Coleridge’s career, 
No one will regret the absence of moral- 
ising, or of idle repetitions of vain con- 
jectures that could not by any possibility 
lead to a better understanding of the 
poet. The narrative has been prepared 
largely from ‘“‘ neglected original docu- 
ments,” all works that could shed light 
on the poet’s life and mind have been 
faithfully studied, and the result is a 
memoir which in fullness, brevity and 
lucidity is a model for all who, hence- 
forth, undertake to edit our poets. Among 
features not included in any other edition 
are the full text of ‘‘Osorio,”’ the first draft 
of “Remorse” and the full text of the 
Greek ode with which Coleridge gained 
the Brown medal in 1792. With modesty 
and good sense the editor's notes have 
been placed at the end of the volume, 
‘that no reader of the poems may be 
unnecessarily or unwillingly disturbed.” 
Publishers’ Circular. 


GREENE’S BIOGRAPHY. 


GENERAL GREENE. By Francis Vinton 
Greene. Great Commanders’ series. 
With portrait and maps. Indexed. 332 pp. 
I2mo. $1.10; by mail, $1 23. 


Taken all in all Greene ranks first among Washing- 
ton’s generals. Of those who exercised large inde- 
pendent commands—leaving aside the exceptional fig- 
ure of Wayne—he was the only one who never failed 
to answer expectations and who patiently pursued 
his work as a soldier without personal ambitions and 
in unfailing loyalty to his chief and to hiscause. He 
was only thirty-three when the war began and kad had 
no military training or experience whatever; but his 


D. Appleton and Company. 
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character had in some way so impressed the Rhode 
Island Assembly that he was chosen to command the 
troops of the colony, and from that time till the war 
was ended, in positions of constantly increasing im- 
portance and responsibility, he was one of those on 
whom the young nation struggling for independence 
relied with an entire confidence that was never dis- 
appointed. He kept himself entirely apart from all 
civic complications and died soon after the conclusion 


From “‘ The Story of My Life.” 


of peace, at the early age of forty-four, so that his 
biography is almost exclusively a record of military 
operations; and Capt:in Greene, who has written his 
life for the series of ‘‘ Great Commanders,”’ has 
properly confined his work to this special field. It 
covers the operations of Washington's army while 
Greene was with him,-a>s well as Greene's own sub- 
sequent campaignsin the South, and as a clear, intel- 
ligent and simple military narrative the volume is 
one of the best of its class. Philadelphia Times. 
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A GERMAN ROMANCER. 
From Childhood to Man- 


With portraits. Translated 
382 pp. 12mo, go cents; by mail, 


THE StTokxy oF My Lire 
hond. By Georg Eb-rs. 
by Mary J. Safford. 
$1.03. 

This true storv of modern Germany wiil keenly in- 

terest very many readers to whom the romance of 


Eskimo Children of South Greenland. 


Contemporary Publishing Company. _ ; 
From “ The Arctic Problem.” 


ancient Egypt appeals in vain. Ebers was born in 
Berlin in 1837. Hewas educated there and has lived 
and worked there, and in all the political, educational 
and intellectual ft rment of the German capital in the 
past half century he has been a keen observer when 
not an active participant. That he car describe what 
he has seen clearly, exactly and with artistic charm 
we know from his precise descriptions of what he has 
imagined ; but there is a simplicity in this personal 
narrative and a quiet and sympathetic humor that 
give it vastly more vitality than we find in most of 
the serious literary work that has built up Ebers’ 
fime. The man himself is interesting, both individ- 
ually and as atype, and the people he has known, 
scholars, educators and men of affairs, and the mul- 
t'form activities that he has witnessed at Berlin are 
more interesting still. Philadelphia Times. 


=Mr. George Moore has nearly ready for publica- 
tion a new book entitled ‘‘ The Traveller’s Rest.” 
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THE ARCTIC PROBLEM 


AND NARRATIVE OF THE PEARY RELIEF EXPEDITION 
OF THE ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES, OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA. By Angelo Heilprin. Illustrated. 165 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, 80 cents; by mail,go cents; 8vo, half 
white, extra illustrations, $3.00; by mail, $3.15. 

Professor Heilprin’s narrative of the Peary Reliet 

Expedition first appeared in magazine form and is 

now embodied in a dainty volume. 

This is a most valuable contribution to the already 
large literature of Arctic Exploration. It is, in effect, 
a summary of it all, presenting concisely and clearly 
the results of recent explorations and the terms of 
the problem yet to be solved. There is no one bet- 
ter qualified for this timely task than the accomplished 
president of the Geographical Society, and his per- 
sonal experience in connection with the Peary Expe- 
dition is only one more qualification added to those 
h: already possessed as a scientific student and a 
writer of singular perspicacity. The book is a mod- 
est one, but all the more attractive, and the photo- 
graphic illustrations are entirely novel and remark- 
ably interesting. Philadelphia Times. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF RUSSIA. 


THE EMPIRE OF THE TSARS AND THE RUSSIANS. By 
Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu. Translated from the third 
French edition, with annotations by Zenaide A. 
Ragozin. Part I. The Country and Its Inhabitants. 
With maps. 588 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, 


$2.47. 

M. Leroy-Bzaulieu published this work in France 
several years ago. Some parts of it, at least, 
appeared perhaps fifteen years since, for he refers to 
the play of “The Danicheffs'’ as a recent Parisian 
event. It ought to be considered remarkable that so 
long a time has passed without a translation, for the 
work contains some of the best-informed, most 
strikingly written, most wisely sympathetic discussion, 
as well as soundest critical judgments of Russia and 
her people that we have seen. Two other volumes 
are yet to appear, in which the author deals with 
Russian institutions and the Russian Church. 

In a special preface, prepared by the author for the 
American edition, we are told that the work has been 
forbidden in Russia. This will greatly surprise any 
American reader of it. M. Leroy-Beaulieu aims not 
to give us critical condemnations of Russian things, 
but to understand the why and the wherefore of the 
things that do exist. No Russian could be more gen- 
uinely sympathetic and fair-minded. Why his work 
shou'd be censured by Russian authorities can only 
be understood when we know that it is a feature of 
autocratic government not to allow even discussion 
of what it does or of its principles. 

The author at the outset warns Western readers that 
they cannot apply to Russia rules and notions which 
prevail in the West. Russia, he assures us, is not 
only a Christian State, but in one sense a European 
State. It is a State, however, not of our age, but 
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of some other. Not to Furope as we know it does 
Russia belong, but to the Europe of three or four 
centuries ago, The Czar, who was some years ago 
crowned in Moscow, is not so much the contemporary 
of Victoria as of Isabella of Castile. Having inten- 
tions that are upright’ and a character that is lofty, his 
limitations spring from the fact that neither he nor his 
people live in the same intellectual atmosphere that 
Frenchmen, Germans, Englishmen, and Americans 
livein. To him and his people the tremendous trans- 
actions in the social, moral, and political life of 
Europe, since the time of Columbus and Luther, prac- 
tically have no existence. All Russian history since 
Peter the Great the author describes as ‘‘ one contin- 
uous effort to catch up with other European States.” 

The translator much admires this work. We seldom 
find her notes critical, while very often they are com- 
plimentary. The chapter on natural temperament 
and character, for example, is described as one of 
great beauty, and she thinks the comprehension and 
insight alike shown must be a revelation to foreign 
readers. The author has said things about Russia 
which no one before ever said, and the reason is be- 
cause he has seen what can be seen only by those 
who have the eyes of a poet, sharpened by science 
and scholarship—comments which are a fairly just 
characterization of M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s work. To 
him the poet’s gift of imagination has helped wonder- 
fully in his appreciation of things which have made 
Russia what she is, Joined to this he has had the 
trained intelligence of a political writer, founded on a 
solid framework of scholarship. N. Y. Times. 


FREEMAN ON FEDERAL STATES. 


HISTORY OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN GREECE AND 
ITALY, By Edward A. Freeman. Edited by J. B. 
Bury. Second edition. 692 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$2.85 ; by mail, $3.04. 

This volume was originally published thirty years 
ago, and bore the rather ‘‘too previous ’’ title, ‘‘ His- 
tory of Federal Government from the Foundation of 
the Achaian League to the Disruption of the United 
States.” The author never went beyond his first 
volume in a work that must have required at least 
three for its completion. Federation in Greece alove 
was considered in this volume. His studies then 
went in the direction of the Norman conquest. For 
many years that subject absorbed his time, with 
occasional diversions, however, in the direction of the 
old Adriatic settlements, and the long story of Sicily. 
his history of which was left uncompleted at his 
death. Mr, Freeman’s purpose as to federalism had 
been to study the subject in all parts of the world. 

It was natural that Americans should infer that his 
failure to continue the work after the close of our 
civil war was due to the fact that the United States 
had not been permanently disrupted. In his preface 
he had said that the work did not have its origin in 
the American conflict, the scheme having been formed 
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long before the war began and the work representing 
the thought and reading of more than ten years. 
American events had simply increased his interest in 
the subject and had hastened his purpose to write the 
book. It is not exactly clear from this statement that 
America failed altogether to be a moving cause. 
During the ten years of labor which he gave to the 
subject, civil war in this country was in some prcs- 
pect. The slavery agitation must continually have 
heightened his interest in the future of federalism in 
these States. 

It is a most interesting literary event to find this work 
now reprinted. It had practically been out of print 
for almost a generation. It has 1emained widely 
known by its original title, but has seldom been read 
in recent times by any one. Indeed, it might have 
been described as a kind of modern lost work. The 
book is marked everywhere by the well-known fea- 
tures of its author’s genius. Written, as it was, be- 
fore he had become celebrated, it bears testimony to 
many of the stronger intellectual traits by which we 
know him. To Americans its chief interest must 
naturally lie in the many passages devoted to the 


A Greenland Official’s Wite. 
(Mrs. Sofia Baumann.) 


Contemporary Publishing Company. 
From 


“The Arctic Problem,”’ 
American federal system, which occur in the course 
of discussions of federalism in Greece, where several 
comparisons are drawn. NN. Y. -Times. 
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IRVING’S ‘‘COLUMBUS.” 


THE LIFE AND VOYAGES OF CHRISTOPHER COLUM- 
Bus. By Washington Irving. Condensed by the author 
from his larger work. Illustrated. 412 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.53. 

The briefer form, conden-ed by the author himself 

from his larger work, is presented in a readable and 
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G. P. Putnam's Sons. The Island ot Hispaniola, 
convenient form in Putnam's Library ot American 
Biography. Of this library the lives of Robert 
Fulton, George Washington; and Abraham Lincoln 
constituted the three preceding volumes. 

In spite of the critical attacks which have been 
made on Irving's ‘‘ Columbus,” its literary charm as 
well as its other genial merits are likely to keep it 
alive, and perhaps long after other and more scholarly 
Lives are forgotten. It is the one of them all that 
carries with it the most distinct lift into the ennobling 
‘ atmosphere of hero-worship. N. Y. Independent. 


THE HEBREW RACE IN HISTORY. 


HISTORY OF THE JEWS’ By Professor H. Graetz. 
Vol. II. From the Reign of Hyrcanus (135 B. C. E.) 
to the Completion of the Babylonian Talmud (500 C, 
E.) 656 pp. 8vo, $3.00; by mail, $3.29. 
The “ History of the Jews,” by Professor Graetz, is 
the fruit of a life of earnest work and endless study, 
and stands as a monument of industry and the tire- 
less, loving devotion to the memory of his people by 
one of the most erudite of Israel's sons. There are 
few, however, who would have the hardihood to 
attack the larger work, in numerous volumes, written 


(Redrawn trom Wyftfliet’s ‘‘ West Indies.’’) 
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in the German language, and the publication of the 
same in a condensed form and in the English language 
now, for the first time, enables English-speaking 
readers to get in a reasonably cencise form, a view ot 
Judaism in history and in its relation to word history, 
as it appears to a learned, modern, but strictly ortho- 
dox Jew. The present is the second of three moder- 
























































From Irving's ‘‘ Columbus.” 


ately sized volumes which will complete ‘the work. 
The translation has had the benefit of the author's 
correction and revision in proof, just before his recent 
death, and, therefore, the present work may be looked 
upon as the author's final word upon a subject which 
had engaged him for so many years. It would be 
difficult, one might say impossible, fora Jew, bred and 
born, and with all of his racial idiosyncracies accen- 
tuated by immersion in Talmudic and rabbinical learn- 
ing, to write in a manner which to the Gentile reader 
would not appear to be biased. But this can by no 
means be considered a shortcoming in the present 
work; on thecontrary, it is this bias, this accentuation 
of the Hebrew side of the story, which lends it a pecu- 
liar interest to the lay reader. Philadelphia Record. 
ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY. 


WILLIAM GEORGE WARD AND THE CATHOLIC RE- 
VIVAL. By Wilfrid Ward, author of “ William George 
Ward and the Oxford Movement.” With portrait. 
468 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.45. 

In the previous instalment of his father’s life, Mr. 

Wilfrid Ward brought a rare tact and discretion to 


the performance of his task. In this part of the 
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biography the difficulty is even greater, but the tact 
and discretion prove fully equal to the occasion. 
The life of W. G. Ward in the Church of England 
was ancient history to the son; it was a past phase, 
and the attitude of dispassionate criticism was, there- 


fore, comparatively easy. But his life in the Roman’ 


Church belongs to contemporary history, and to the 
epoch in which the son is himself living, and there- 
fore the impersonal detachment grows more difficult. 
Yet from first to last the history is told without a 
single phrase, expression, or turn of thought which 
can give the slightest offence, and the reader has the 
advantage of a biography which is written with most 
intimate knowledge of the subject, and, in spite of 
this, is without the faults into which intimacy often 
betrays the biographer. 

The volume is not to be lightly skimmed. It will 
doubtless be characterized by those who shrink from 
any severe intellectual exertion as hard reading. 
Lightness can hardly be expected in a book which 
seeks to do justice to the career of a man whose great 
powers of mind were so strongly inclined towards 
abstract science, and who was, on the purely 
intellectual side of his nature, before all things a 
logician and a metaphysician. It is, however, a work 
which repays the close attention that it undoudtedly 
demands, It is at once 
a biography, a chap- 
ter in the history of a 
great movement, a 
discussion of the fun- 
damental problems of 
religious philosophy. 
It is not only a per- 
sonal portrait of Ward 
as aman, it is alsoa 
picture of Ward as a 
Catholic thinker. It 
gives details of his 
daily life, his interests, 
his habits, his pur- 
suits; it sketches his 
attitude towards a 
great turning point in 
the growth of contem- 
porary Christian 
thought; it criticises 
his treatment of such 
questions as free-will, 
necessary truth, and 
the nature of con- 
science. The _ per- 
sonal, historical, and 
metaphysical materials are skilfully blended as in real 
life. It is in and through his connection with the 
Catholic revival, or in and through his relation to the 
Agnostic controversy, that the character of W. G. 
Ward is madetoappear. * * * 


G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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The book is one which well repays study, the 
picture which it paints of a striking personality is sin- 
gularly graphic, and its sketch of the Catholic revival 
supplies details which to the majority of the Protes- 
tant world are as unknown as they are important. 

Atheneum, 


DR. STRONG’S NEW BOOK. 


THe New ERA; Or, THE CoMING KINGDOM. By 
Rev. Josiah Strong, D. D., author of “Our Country.’’ 
374 pp. I2mo, 60 cents; by mail, 72 cents; paper, 
30 cents; by mail, 35 cents. 


This is another strong and stirring book on another 
phase of the same subject, by the author of “Our 
Country.” About 160,000 copies of the former work 
have been sold, and our examination of the new vol- 
ume leads us to think that it is fully as important and 
will prove no less interesting. 

The book opens with some striking chapters on 
the preparatory character of the age and the changes 
to come, the destiny and mission of the races, and the 
two fundamental laws of obedience to God and love 
for man on which the Church must move toward the 
divinely appointed end. The author then plunges 
into the facts of his subject, social discontent, the 
problem of the city, the problem of the country, 


Methods of Crossing a Stream. From Irving’s ‘“‘ Columbus.”’ 


(Redrawn from Gotttriedt’s ‘‘ Newe Welt.’’) 


separation of the masses from the Church. He then 
takes up the mission of the Church, the call for new 
methods, what these new methods are and what the 


underlying principle they involve—among these 
the enlarged use of personal intercourse as a religious. 
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agency, also of organization, the removal of sectarian 
competition as an abuse, and substitution of organized 
co-operation and federation of local churches. The 
Church must identify itself with the conscience of the 
people and represent that conscience on all its higher 
planes and advance lines. It must expect to adapt 
itself to the great social changes. We have passed 
through great transitional periods. Others are before 
us, and it is of the highest importance that Christian 
people should not fail to see the character and signifi- 
cance of the transition which is now going on. 

N. Y. Independent. 


There can be no doubt that Dr. Strong is very 
much in earnest, and his every way remarkable work 
published several years ago, ‘‘Our Country,” should 
entitle him to a respectful hearing. All the greater, 
therefore, is the disappointment felt after reading this 
prophecy of a newera. The fault of the volume is 
that it attempts too much. Too great generalization 
has here its usual effect of weakening the force of 
that which the author really has to say. True, we 
are assured, in a deprecatory manner that the treat- 
ment of the subjects was intended to be suggestive 
rather than exhaustive; ‘‘to have shown them full 


The. Bulletin Elm. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons. From “ Princeton Sketches.” 


justice each chapter should have been a volume.” 
But even this very much understates the case. Not 
one volume, nor a hundred volumes, would be suffi- 
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cient. Thus the futility of relying on mechanical 
means to purify municipal government, the useful- 
ness of ballot reforms and every thinkable safeguard 
against fraud as only a poor substitute for morals; 
that the remedy must be found in men (a theme 
which furnished Carlyle with a whole life’s work)— 
all of this vast subject is dismissed in a few para- 
graphs of most general and obvious import. The 
catholicity of feeling and liberalism of Dr, Strong 
make his suggestions as to unification of the evan- 
gelical churches, and as to how to reach the masses, 
of especial value, and this portion of the volume may 
be studied with profit by all who have the success of 
such a movement at heart. Philadelphia Record, 


TWO OF THEM. 


By J. M. Barrie, author of ‘ Little Minister,’’ ‘‘ Auld 
Licht Idylls,” “A Tillyloss Scandal,’’ “ A Window in 
Thrums,”’ etc. Illustrated. 282 pp. Lovell's Illus- 
trated series. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03; paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


“Two of Them”’ contains thirty essays and stories. 
The thirty make only 282 pages of moderate size. 
They are brief and pithy, characteristic and delight- 
ful. The book gets its title from the first of them, a 
love story in dramatic form. It is a good story, only 
twelve pages long. ‘‘Our New Servant ”’ is only eight 
pages long, and is a better story yet. The ‘‘ Remin- 
iscences of an Umbrella” are also told in eight pages, 
and if any umbrella has more amusing reminiscences 
it remains to be heard from. These two last named 
are remarkably able tales—diminutive but immense, 
as the play bill said of Herr Ebers, the dwarf actor. 
‘The Inconsiderate Waiter’’ is a tale of sentimen- 
tality, leavened with humor; and so they run on. 
Some of the essays are criticisms of the story-writers, 
old and new. Sir Walter Scott is the greatest roman- 
cer that Mr. Barrie knows. It will be remembered 
with what enthusiastic fealty Mr. Barrie made reply 
to some one who said that Louis Stevenson’s ‘ Alan 
Breck” was as good as anything in Scott. ‘‘ Alan 
Breck is certainly a masterpiece,” said he, ‘ quite 
worthy of the greatest of all story-tellers, who, never- 
theless, it should be remembered, created these rich 
side characters by the score, another before dinner 
time.’’ In this book he has something more to say 
about Sir Walter, and something about Dickens and 
Thackeray, George Meredith, Rudyard Kipling, and 
Mr. Quiller-Couch. His criticisms are interesting ; 
clear and readable, like his stories, and marked by 


taking phrases and ingenious illustrations. 
N.Y. Sun. 


=‘ A Review of Etching in the United States,” by 
Henry Russell Wray, of Philadelphia, is an historic 
sketch of the rise and progress of etching in this 
country. The work is in three parts: I. Etching as 
an Art; II. Etching in the United States; III. Form- 
ation of Etching Societies and Clubs. The frontis- 
piece and preface are by Peter Moran. 
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PRINCETON SKETCHES. 


THE SToRY OF Nassau HALL. By George R. Wal- 
lace, Class of ’91. With introduction by Andrew F. 
West, Ph. D. Illustrated. 200 pp. 8vo, $1.50; by 
mail, $1.66. 

Princeton graduates should be proud of this hand- 

some volume. The author, George R. Wallace, tells 

fluently and well the story of Nassau Hall, and 

an interesting introduction to the book has been 

written by Professor Andrew F. West. The 

book is illustrated with numerous portraits and 
photographic views. Philadelphia Press. 


A CONAN DOYLE NOVEL. 

THE REFUGEES. A Tale of Two Continents. 
By A. Conan Doyle, author of “ Adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes,” etc. Illustrated by T. de 
Thulstrup. 366 pp. 12mo, $1.35 ; by mail, $1.52. 

It is a very enticing study in the manner of 

Dumas Zére that Mr. Conan Doyle has written 

in ‘‘ The Refugees.” Brightly conceived, car- 

ried through with spirit, gracefully and gaily 
written, it has but one fault—namely, that it 
is not a novel so much as two short stories 
brought together. In the earlier part we 
have a picturesque summary of events at the 
Court of Louis XIV about the fall of the Mon- 
tespan and the marriage of the Maintenon. In 
the later part we have a rollicking tale of 
adventures in America during the close of the 
seventeenth century. Some of the characters 
reappear in the second part, and an attempt is 
made to tie the interests of the two together ; 
but it is not very artistically managed, and 

“‘The Refugees’’ remains a pair of little books 

unequally yoked together by a single title. 

When we have said this, and when we have 

complained of a certain superficiality of treat- 

ment, there is an end of fault-finding. ‘‘ The 

Refugees”’ is a charming contribution to an 

admirable kind of literature. 

In his picture of the Court of the great King, Mr. 
Conan Doyle contrives to bring forward a great many 
of the leading types of that age, and he has some 
sharp trait of portraiture for each of them. Those 
who have studied the time with some minuteness will 
sometimes smile at his summary notes; but it is not 
for them that he writes, His study of Louis XIV, 
goes deeper, and is both acute and sympathetic. He 
has presented to us a very clever sketch of this bril- 
liant and able man at the turning point in his moral 
career, when a growing conviction of the hollowness 
of the loyalty which surrounded him, and of the 
venality of his courtiers, drove him into the arms of 
the one individual who seemed to love him for him- 
self—soberly, discreetly, without avarice and without 
ambition. 

It was no easy task which Mr. Conan Doyle set 
himself to picture to us, the nature of the fascination 
wielded by that singular being, the widow of Scarron. 
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He has partly succeeded. He has realized her un- 
conscious ambition, her real devotion to the person 
of the Sovereign, her courage, and her self-restraint. 
Perhaps he his made his portrait of her dry and 
reasonable character a little too amiable, and yet he 
might reply that without a radiant charm, which 
history too often neglects to chronicle, no woman 


President McCosh. 
From “ Princeton Sketches.” 


wins quite the place which Mme. de Maintenon 
secured and preserved. The attitude of the eminent 
persons at Court at the moment of the marriage 
deserves, if it is worth while to attend to it, some re- 
vision. 

The latter part of ‘‘ The Refugees”’ will most 
delight the audience which Mr, Conan Doyle 
loves best to address. It is to be read, scarcely 
to be criticised. It is a chain of hairbreadth escapes, 
martial adventures, and incredible acts of heroism, 
Adéle is a fair and faultless heroine, De Catinat 
a handsome and gallant catspaw in the hands of 
Providence, and in Amos Green reappears the 
detective of matchless resource without whom a book 
of Mr, Doyle’s would seem incomplete. Yet, with 
ali the bustle and the somewhat mechanical character 
of the plot, the author never fails to remember that 
he is a craftsman; and whatever else may be said 
about ‘‘ The Refugees,” it cannot be denied that it is 


well written. But when he deals next with the Court 
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of Louis XIV., he must spare us the embarrassment 
of reading that his authority for his facts has been— 
Miss Julia Pardoe! Saturday Review, 


GOSSIP OF THE CARIBBEES. 


SKETCHES OF ANGLO WEST-INDIAN LIFE. 
liam R. H. Trowbridge, Jr. Illustrated. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04 

Somebody has stood up in defense of gossip, de- 

claring it to be a natural safety-valve—for women ; 

but, of course, it was a man who made this sapient 


By Wil- 
274 Pp. 





From “ The Refugees.’ 


hd 


‘*Atthe horse, Despard, at the horse ! 


remark, as if he were above that kind of thing. Mr. 
Trowbridge, in his ‘‘Gossip of the Caribbees,” 
acknowledges his desire to gossip—and he indulges 
in the luxury. No one questions that there are in the 
world many popinjay excellencies and ostentatious 
lady excellencies who make enemies. Mr. Sticke, one 
of the characters in this book, and his wife, Lady 
Markham, who are the Queen’s representatives on 
some little island, keep the subjects of her Majesty in 
constant hot water. Climatic conditions, mosquitoes, 
a diet of peppers, and congested livers are elements 
conducive to irritation. Such tempests in teapots as 
lash the shores of the Barbadoes, Jamaica, or De- 
merara have, however, little resonance. Some of Mr. 
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Trowbridge’s stories are excellent, notably “ The Boy 
Who Came from Home.” N. Y. Times, 


SHRUBS CLASSIFIED AND DESCRIBED. 


THE SHRUBS OF NORTHEASTERN AMERICA. By 
Charles S. Newhall, author of “ The Trees of North- 
eastern America,” etc. Illustrated. 249 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.08. 

Mr. Newhall’s admirable volume upon our native 

shrubs is on the same plan as his previous volume 

about trees, giving an exact but plain description of 
each, with outline illustrations that will help to their 
recognition. It will be a most valuable 


companion to any one going into the 
country for the Summer, as an induce- 
ment and aid to a familiar acquaintance 
with the many interesting shrubs com- 
monly met with in our woods and by the 
streams and roadside fences. 
Philadelphia Times. 


A NEW ENGLAND BOYHOOD. 


By Edward E. Hale, author of ‘ East 
and West,” “ Sybil Knox,’ etc.  Illus- 
trated. 267 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 90 cents. 


Most of these reminiscences of the Bos- 
ton of his childhood and youth were 
contributed by Dr. Hale to the 4¢’antic 
Monthly. He has brought them together 
with some new chapters and an intro- 
duction of historical and biographical 
interest. He was born in 1822 in that 
part of Boston where nowadays the tide 
of traffic in School Street meets the Tre- 
mont Street crowd. Parker’s has for 
years covered the site of two houses in 
which his family lived in his childhood. 

Dr. Hale tells of a peaceful, contented 
life amid pleasant surroundings. He must 
have been a very good little boy, though 
a very, very wise one, and his folks were 
“‘nice’’ people. His father was the owner 
and editor of the Datly Advertiser, a pro- 
moter and the first president of the Wor- 
cester Railroad, a man of information and progress. 
He had, as a delightful companion of his early 
days, a man-servant whom he likens to Beechnut 
in Jacob Abbot's Franconia Stories, a droll chap 
named Fullum, who is one of the most interesting 
personages he tells about. Everybody who is in- 
terested in the study of social life in the United 
States will find much profit in this volume, which is 
written in that simple, unaffected style that so easily 
holds the reader's attention. N. Y. Times. 


=It is said that ‘‘ Parson Jones,” Miss Florence 
Marryat’s latest book, is the sixtieth she has written 
since 1865. 
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MISS DUNCAN’S NEW BOOK. 


THE SIMPLE ADVENTURES OF A MEMSAHIB. By 
Sara Jeannette Duncan, author of “A Social Departure,”’ 
“An American Girl in London,” ete. With illustra- 
tions by F. H. Townsend. 311 pp. I12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.25. 

Sara Jeannette Duncan decidedly improves in the 

art of her writing. Her stories, indeed, can scarcely 

be classed as novels, though they are certainly 
fictitious narratives. The element of romance, for 
instance, enters very little into the composition of her 
latest production. It is, however, an extremely viva- 
cious and interesting story of the early married life of 

a young Englishwoman in lower Bengal. There is in 

the book, which is well and copiously illustrated, a 

series of admirable 

pen-pictures of East 

Indian life and a great 

deal of humor and ex- 

cellent writing. 

Philadelphia Press. 


=A _ Protégée of 
Jack Hawkins”’ is the 
title of Bret Harte’s 
‘atest story. 


=A new story by 
Maarten Maartens, the 
Dutch novelist who 
writes in English, is 
entitled ‘‘ The Greater 
Glory.” 
=Paul Bourget is 
writing a novel, ‘‘Trois 
Ames d’ Artistes,” 
which is to be pub- 
lished in Paris and 
New York simulta- 
neously, in October. 
N. Y. Times. 


Tait. Sons and Company. 


A BOOK FOR FIELDS AND WOODS. 


RECREATIONS IN Botany. By Caroline A. Creevey. 
Illustrated. 8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


This is an admirable example of good work modestly 
and intelligently done. Its purpose is manifest in 
the title. It is to show ‘‘ how comparatively easy and 
simple botany is, and what a pleasure it is to know 
something—a great deal—about plants.” And it is 
as a summer amusement that the writer earnestly 
recommends it. The book is compounded of that 
mingled wisdom of the library and highway that the 
educated student of nature gains. The writer 
evidently knows her Darwin and her Agassiz well 
enough to estimate at its true value the simple ground- 
work of information that she gives, but she has also 
learned from them (or else her own scientific sense 
has taught her) to despise not the humblest dis- 
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covery, nor the smallest significant fact in the won- 
derful world of plants. Their forms, their habits, 
their dwelling places, the nature of ferns and 
lichens, the life of fungi are touched upon in a way 
to make the ignoramus observing, and to catch and 
hold the attention of the veriest Philistine in botanical 
matters, 

The illustrations are as good as the text, for they 
are drawn with no sacrifice of delicacy and spirit to 
detailed truth. They are accurate and fine, but they 
have at the same time the soft breadth of effect that 
renders the charm of massed foliage and luxuriant 
growth. Thename of the illustrator is not given, and 
we ascribe the illustrations, mistakenly perhaps, to 
the writer. 





From “‘ Gossip ot the Caribbees.”” 


One detail in the pleasant whole is annoying, and, 
as it has seemed to gain favor with bookmakers ot 
late, it is worth while to call attention to it. The title 
is printed on the cover of the book in the bizarre rustic 
lettering that is very pretty and equally confusing. 
However richly a book may be made up, the only 
sensible type for the title is that which can be read 
across the table without the least difficulty. 

N. Y. Times. 


=The readers of ‘‘ Mark Rutherford,”’ whose works 
are now issued in a new edition, will be interested to 
know that his real name is William Hale White. He 
is a son of one of the subordinate officials of the House 
of Commons, and was, for a time, in one of the de- 
partments of the Admiralty. Philadelphia Record. 
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NOTES. 

=The publication of Mr. Dole’s ‘‘Not Angels 
Quite”’ is postponed for a few weeks longer owing to 
the delay in securing English copyright. 

=‘ Peems of Home,’’ by James Whitcomb Rilev, 
will be published in the fall by the Century Co. The 
book will be illustrated by E. W. Kemble. ~ 

=Mr. William Lawrence Chittenden of Anson, 
Texas, is spending the summer months north, pre- 
paring a new edition of his “ Ranch Verses.” 


It’s just the place for centipedes.” 
D. Appleton and Company. : R 
From “ The Simple Adventures of a Memsahib.” 


=Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish in the 
autumn ‘‘ The Shadow of the Obelisk, and Other 
Poems,” by the late Dr. Thomas W. Parsons. 
N.Y Post. 
=Mrs. S. T. Rorer, whose Cook Book has aided a 
world of housekeepers, young and old, has ventured 
on a new magazine, Household News, published in 
Philadelphia. 
=Miss Adeline Sergeant has just completed a new 
story, entitled, ‘A Deadly Foe; a Romance of the 
Northern Seas.’ Before publication in book form it 
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will be run through a number of British papers by 
the National Press Agency. Publishers’ Circular. 

=Miss Eliza D. Keith—Di Vernon—a bright young 
story-writer from California, is making a tour of the 
country in the interest of a syndicate of Western 
papers. Miss Keith is preparing a collection of her 
short stories for early publication in book form. 

=Mr. Andrew Lang will follow up the success of 
his ‘‘ Red”’ and “‘ Blue”’ fairy-books for children this 
year with a new volume, entitled ‘‘ The True Story 
Book.” It will be published, as the others were, by 
Messrs Longmans, Green & Co. The illustrations 
are to be a feature. Critic. 

= The Critic prints the following : ‘‘ Shortly after the 
publication of the clever detective story entitled ‘ An 
Artist in Crime,’ the Putnams received a good many 
letters inquiring whether the name appearing on the 
title-page was a nom de plume. The Critic learns that 
this is not the case, The author is Dr. Rodrigues 
Ottolengui, a New York dentist. A new book of his, 
‘*A Conflict of Evidence,’’ has just appeared. 


=The Pope has awarded a gold medal to Prof. W. 
M. Ramsay of Aberdeen University, well-known for 
his explorations in Asia Minor, for his recently pub- 
lished work on “‘ The Church in the Roman Empire 
before A. D. 170.’’ This distinction, which is not only 
signal but curious, considering that Prof. Ramsay is 
presumably a Presbyterian, is bestowed, no doubt, 
because of his vigorous and convincing advocacy, 
among other things, of the Apostle Peter's life and 
martyrdom at Rome. N. Y. Post. 

=The circulation of Zola’s ‘‘ Dr. Pascal"’ in Paris 
has already been so great that predictions are made 
of its rivaling in popularity ‘‘La Débacle,’’ which 
has reached a sale of 176,000 copies. Other novels in 
the Zola series have soid as follows: ‘“‘ Nana,” 166,- 
ooo; ‘ L’Assommoir, 127,000; ‘‘La Terre,’’ 100; 
“La Réve,”’ 88,000, and ‘‘La Béte Humaine,”’ 88,000. 
The total for the whole series is 1,500,000 copies, for 
which the public paid nearly $1,000,000. 

N. Y. Times. 
=Mary Hartwell Catherwood, one of the brilliant 
Indian coterie of writers, is the hero of her own 
‘‘Caravan Days,” which depicts the erratic wander- 
ings of her early youth. Mrs, Catherwood began her 
literary career as a contributor to a juvenile magazine 
in Boston. ‘She was nothing but a child when she 
commenced her work for us,”’ says the editor in rem- 
iniscences of that time, ‘‘ but I always recognized her 
promise and had faith that she would sooner or later 
take the place which she now occupies, in the front 
rank of American story-writers.” 
Publishers’ Weekly. 
=The New York 7Zimes tells of a French Life of 
Burns, and says: “ From Lille, the ancient capital of 
Flanders and the ancient residence of the book-lover 
and man-hater, Philip, Duke of Burgundy, called the 
Good, comes ‘A Life of Robert Burns,’ in two 
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volumes, by Auguste Angellier, Frofessor in the local 
faculty of letters. He has decided opinions on the 
art of literary criticism, and has used 1,000 large 
octavo pages, printed in bourgeois type, not to ex- 
press, but to apply them. He has 
not in this space covered the entire 
literary history of a people as did 
Taine, nor all the phases of a lit- 
erary evolution as did Brunetiére, 
but only the life and work of one 
person. Whatever may be thought 
of its critical system, the work is a 
learned, happy, and beautiful tri- 
bute. He agrees with Carlyle 
in preferring the poem of ‘The 
Jolly Beggars’ to ‘Tam o’ Shan- 
ter,’ but he insists that the latter is 
a well-finished work and not a 
mere piece of dazzling rhetoric. 
He makes it evident that its writer 
had the dramatic faculty, the taste 
for moral observation, the pene- 
trating view which discerns motives 
in acts and intentions in words. 
He analyzes the elements of ex- 
cellence in the ‘fora idable pzean’ 
of ‘The Jolly Beggars,’ a work 
‘more dramatic than a Teniers, as 
picturesque as a Callot, with more 
ardor and color, more eloquent 
than Villon, and comparable to a 
poem by Regnier, if through the 
latter passed a breath of lyric fire.’ 
Nothing in English literature since 
Shakespeare, in his view, has the 
vitality, movement and condensed 
vigor of this ‘ highest effort of 
Burns and the most surprising 
evidence of the aptitude and the 
energy which were in him.’” 
N. Y. Times. 
=The Boston Evening Tran- 
script says: ‘‘ Although Mrs. Anna 
Bronson Alcott Pratt, who has just 
died in Concord, was never in any 
manner connected with public life 
and work as her famous sister and 
father were for many years, there 
is a sense in which she has been 
very closely connected with thou- 
sands who never saw her. For she 
was the original of ‘Meg,’ the 
sweet eldest one of the four ‘ Little 
Women’ who have been like 
sisters to all the young girls of America since they 
first appeared in literature. And many women 
who used to know ‘ Meg,’ ‘Jo,’ ‘ Beth’ and ‘Amy’ 
almost as well as their own sisters, and who rejoiced 
in Meg’s brave industry and endearing woman- 


G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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liness and happy home-life, will feel a pang as 
at the loss of a familiar flesh and blood friend of 
schoolgirl days in learning that ‘ Meg,’ too, has fol- 
lowed her sisters into the silent land. ‘Beth’ died 


(R. vadicans, L.). (a) Fruit. 
(R. aromatica, Ait) i 
“The Shrubs of Northeastern America.” 


From 
first, as in the story, then the bright and talented 
‘Amy,’ and only a few years ago, Louisa Alcott, at 
once the prototype and creator of ‘ Jo,’ laid down her 
busy pen. The children of Mrs. Pratt were not the 
girl and boy who figure as ‘ Daisy’ and ‘ Demi’ in 
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the stories of the Marches, but two sons whose place 
of occupation in the world is in the publishing-house 
whence came ‘ Little Men’ and the rest of Louisa 
Alcott’s books. The younger one took the name of 
John Alcott legally in deference to Louisa Alcott's 
will; the elderson is Mr. F. Alcott Pratt ; his little son 
bears the name of Bronson Alcott, in accordance with 
the wish of his paternal grandmother, Mrs. Pratt, who 
will be buried in Concord, the quiet town associated 


with so much of the fortunes of our American litera- 
ture.”’ 


ASKED AND ANSWERED. 


Replies to J. D. R.’s inquiry of last month have been re- 
ceived from E. E. Bayer, Henry Ferris, “ An Interested 
Reader,” M. I. W., L. G. B., N. E., Y. Haswell, Jr., F. L. 
Wright, M. T. T., May E. Weekes. The complete poem, 
“What I Live For,’ is ascribed to G. Linnzus Banks, 
and is at least thirty years old, perhaps older. M. I. W. 
tells us it is to be found in “ Webster-Franklin Fourth 
Reader.”’ N. E. says “it is published and set to music in 
a little book called ‘The Carol,’ edited by Chas. Wendte 
and published by the John Church Co., Cincinnati, O.” 
One stanza headed “ My Aim,” appears in Slason Thomp- 
son's “ The Humbler Poets.” 


[Dr. Guthrie used to say that there was more religion, good 
sense and poetry in the following than in all other similar 
efforts he had ever read.—Zx. ] 


I live for those who love me, 
For those I know are true ; 

For the heaven that smiles above me, 
And awaits my spirit too; 

For all human ties that bind me, 

For the task my God assigned me, 

For the bright hopes left behind me, 
And the good that I can do. 


I live to learn their story, 
Who’ve suffered for my sake, 
To emulate their glory, 
And follow in their wake; 
Bards, martyrs, patriots, sages, 
The noble of all ages, 
Whose deeds crown history's pages, 
And Time’s great volume make. 


I live to hail that season 
By gifted minds foretold, 
When men shall live by reason, 
And not alone for gold. 
When man to man united, 
And every wrong thing righted, 
Tl e whole world shall be lighted 
As Eden was of old. 


I live to hold communion 
With all that is divine, 
To feel that there is union 
’? Twixt nature’s heart and mine ; 
To profit by affliction, 
Reap truth from fields of fiction, 
Grow wiser from conviction— 
Fulfilling God’s design. 


I live for those that love me, 
For those that know me true, 

For the heaven that smiles above me, 

And awaits my spirit too ; 
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For the wrongs that need resistance, 
For the cause that needs assistance, 
For the fu'ure in the distance, 
And the good that I can do. 
G. L. Banks. 


In further reply to P. C.’s query in June Book News M. 
T. T. sends a copy of the verses, and we have the informa- 
tion from Mrs. J. H. C. that the poem “ Rest,” “lines sup- 
posed to have been found under a pillow of a soldier who 
died in the hospital at Port Royal,” consists of six stanzas, a 
copy of which she kindly sends. The complete poem is to 
be found in “ Our Poetical Favorites,” “ a selection from the 
best minor poems of the English language, by Asahel C. 
Kendrick, Professor in the University of Rochester,’’}( Boston, 
James R. Osgood & Co., 1885,) and the author’s name is 
given as Mrs. R. S. Howland (living). 

E. E. Bover.— 

“Mexico in Transition ’’ is published by the Methodist 
Episcopal Book Co. The author is W. Butler. 

A. G. G.— 

Messrs. Hutchinson & Co., the London publishers of Dar- 
ley Dale’s works, write: ‘ We have pleasure in informing you 
that the author of the novels, ‘ A Village Blacksmith,’ and 
‘ Lottie’s Wooing’ is a lady residing in the west of England, 
who writes under the pseudonym of Darley Dale.” This lady 
has also written several other novels and some children’s 
books. 

C. E. J.— 

“ Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors’’ gives these facts: 
‘© Marie Corelli’? (Miss Minnie Mackay) was born in 1864. 
This name is the pseudonym ofa daughter of Charles Mackay, 
LL. D., a popular British writer. The family is of Scottish 
ancestry. 

L. D. B.— 

Perhaps no better book is to be had than the latest Report 
of the State Commissioners of Fisheries, if one would know 
the haunts and habits of the fish of Pennsylvania. The 
President of the Commission is Mr. Henry C. Ford, of Phila- 
delphia. His Commissioners’ Report covers 156 pages, and 
the period from June 1, 1888, to June 1, 1891. “ The 
Fishes of Pennsylvania,” an appendix by Dr. T. H. Bean, 
of the Smithsonian Institution, occupies the remaining 186 
pages, and gives “ descriptions of the species and notes on 
their common names, distribution, habits, reproduction, rate 
of growth, and mode of capture.’”’ Dr. Bean’s article is 
accompanied by fifteen colored plates, page size, and sixty 
smaller drawings, in black-and-white, picturing as many 
fishes. Reference to the appendix is simplified by an “ In- 
dex to Common and Scientific Names.” 


M. R. B. sends the following query: ‘ In George Eliot’s 
‘Silas Marner’ occurs this sentence, ‘That famous ring 
that pricked its owner when he forgot duty and followed 
desire.’ Will someone please tell me to what ring she 
refers ?”” 


H. P. Gerald asks where is to be found an old poem con- 
taining the lines: 
“Ye Geraldines, ye Geraldines, 
Since silken Thomas flung 
His golden-studded broadsword down 
The English thanes among.” 
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LAMENTATION OF THE PERUVIANS. 


The foes of the east have come down on our shore, 

And the state and the strength of Peru are no more: 

Oh! curs’d, doubly curs’d, was that desolate hour, 

When they spread o’er our land in the pride of their power ! 
Lament for the Inca, the son of the Sun; 

Ataliba’s fallen—Peru is undone! 


Pizarro! Pizarro! though conquest may wing 
Her course round thy banners that wanton in air; 
Yet remorse to thy grief-stricken conscience shall cling, 
And shriek o’er thy banquets in sounds of despair. 
It shall tell thee, that he who beholds from his throne 
The blood thou has spilt and the deeds thow hast done, 
Shall mock at thy fear, and rejoice at thy groan, 
And arise in his wrath for the death of his son! 


Why blew ye, ye gales, when the murderer came ? 
Why fann’d ye the fire, and why fed ye the flame ? 
Why sped ye his sails o’er the ocean so blue ? 

Are ye also combin’d for the fall of Peru? 

And thou, whom no prayers, no entreaties can bend, 
‘Thy crimes and thy murders to heav’n shall ascend : 
For vengeance the ghosts of our forefathers call ; 

At thy threshold, Pizarro, in death shalt thou fall! 

Ay there—even there in the halls of thy pride, 

With the blood of thine heart shall thy portals be dyed 


Lo! dark as the tempests that frown from the north, 

From the cloud of past time Manco Capac looks forth— 
Great Inca! to whom the gay day-star gave birth, 

Whose throne is the heaven, and whose foot-stool the earth— 
His visage is sad as the vapors that rise 

From the desolate mountain of fire to the skies ; 

But his eye flashes flame as the lightnings that streak 

Those volumes that shroud the volcano’s high peak. 

Hark ! he speaks—bids us fly to our mountains, and cherish 
Bold freedom’s last spark ere for ever it perish ; 

Bids us leave these wild condors to prey on each other, 
Each to bathe his fierce beak in the gore of his brother ! 


This symbol we take of our godhead the Sun, 

And curse thee and thine for the deeds thou hast done. 

May the curses pursue thee of those thou hast slain, 

Of those that have fallen in war on the plain, 

When we went forth to greet ye—but foully ye threw 

Your dark shots of death on the sons of Peru. 

May the curse of the widow—the curse of the brave— 
The curse of the fatherless, cleave to thy grave! 

And the words which they spake with their last dying breath 
Embitter the pangs and the tortures of death ! 


May he that assists thee be childless and poor, 
With famine behind him and death at his door : 
May his nights be all sleepless, his days spent alone, 
And ne’er may he list to a voice but his own! 
Or, if he shall sleep, in his dreams may he view 
The ghost of our Inca, the fiends of Peru: 
May the flames of destruction that here he has spread 
be tenfold return’d on his murderous head! 
A. 1. (Alfred Tennyson). 
From * Poems by Two Brothers.” 
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A PRETTY FANCY. 


Who takes a friend, and trusts her not ; 
Who hopes of good, and hath it not ; 
Who hath an item, and keeps it not ; 
Who keeps a joy, and loves it not; 
The first wants wit, the second will ; 
Careless the third, the fourth doth ill. 


From “ A Bower of Delights,” 
by Nicholas Breton. Elizabethan Library. 


NATURE’S POEM. 


Dame Nature once, in godlike mood 
Was with poetic fire imbued ; 

So, calling to her aid each Grace 

That lived in secret woody place, 

She robbed the roses of their hues, 
She stole the freshness of the dews, 
Their purity from lilies took, 

Their perfumes from the violets sh~ok; 
And thus with her wild offsprings’ aid 
Was Nature’s perfect poem made. 


Such grace it had she could not bear 
To see it lying lifeless there,— 
With glowing breath she made it human, 
And called her fairest poem Woman. 
F. S. Palmer, 
in * Cap and Gown.” 


LINES. 


The eye must catch the point that shows 
The pensile dew-drop’s twinkling gleam, 
Where on the trembling blade it glows, 
Or hueless hangs the liquid gem. 


Thus do some minds unmark’d appear 

By aught that’s generous or divine, 
Unless we view them in the sphere 

Where with their fullest light they shine. 


Occasion—circumstance—give birth 
To charms that else unheeded lie, 
And call the latent virtues forth 
To break upon the wond’ring eye. 


E’en he your censure has enroll’d 
So rashly with the cold and dull, 
Waits but occasion to unfold 
An ardor and a force of soul. 


Go then, impetuous youth, deny 
The presence of the orb of day, 
Because November’s cloudy sky 
Transmits not his resplendent ray. 
Time, and the passing throng of things, 
Full well the mould of minds betray, 
And each a clearer prospect brings :— 
Suspend thy judgment for a day. 
c. T. (Charles Tennyson) 
From “ Poems by Two Brothers.” 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST 


Of the issues of new books and new editions of old books, 
with descriptions of sizes, shapes, contents, and current prices. 
This list is made accurate and complete as information only. 
It is not intended as an advertisement, although publishers 
may have a line with name and address added to each notice 
upon payment, of the special Book News rates for such 
insertion. 


HISTORY. 


HISTORY OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN GREECE AND 
IraALy. By Edward A. Freeman. Edited by J. B. 
Bury, M.A. Second edition. 692 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$2.85 ; by mail, $3.04. 

See review. 


HIstoRY OF THE JEWS. By Professor H. Graetz. 
Vol. II. From the Reign of Hyrcanus (135 B.C. E.) 
to the completion of the Babylonian Talmud , 500 C. E.). 
656 pp. 8vo, $3.00; by mail, $3.29. 

See review. 


THE EMPIRE OF THE TSARS AND THE RUSSIANS. By 
Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu. Translated from the third 
French edition. With annotations by Zénaide A. 
Ragozin, author of “ ] he Story of Chaldea,” etc. Part I. 
The Country and Its Inhabitants. With maps. 588 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.47. 

See review. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


A New ENGLAND BoyHoop. Bv Edward E. Hale, 
author of ‘“ East and West,” “ Sybil Knox,” etc. Illus- 
trated. 267 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, go cents. 

See review. 


A Biography. By Frances 


ANGELICA KAUFFMAN. 
Indexed. I2mo, $1.35; by 


A. Gerard. 466 pp. 
mail, $1.49. 

The rapid pace which has brought this book to the “ new 
edition ’’ which lies before us is a testimony to its merit. It 
does not possess the charm, perhaps, of Miss Thackeray's 
“‘ Miss Angel,’ which, as published in the Cornhill Maga- 
cime, was understood to be a highly idealized or romantic 
sketch of Angelica Kauffman. It has, however, the same 
charm as a biography which Angelica had as an artist, who 
without rising to the first rank had more of charm and fas- 
cination in herself and her work than many others who reach 
that exalted situation. Miss Gerard’s biography stands 
almost if not entirely alone as an English work upon the 
subject. The volume includes a number of illustrations and 
considerable extracts from the correspondence of the heroine 
with Goethe, Herder and others, and is furnished with a full 
appendix of her works and, as far as possible, of their present 
condition and owners. N. Y. Independent. 


EDWARD THE First. By Professor T’ F. Tout. 
Twelve English Statesmen. 238 pp. Indexed. I2zmo, 
60 cents; by mail, 70 cents; boards, 45 cents; by mail, 
53 cents. 

This addition tothe English Statesmen series sketches 
the early life and character of Edward, gives an account of 
his experience as a Crusader, and then in separate chapters 
describes his Continental policy, his legislation, his relations 
to Scotland and the close of his reign. 


By Laurence Hutton. Illustrated. 
59 pp. 32mo, 40 cents; by 


EpwIN Boortu. 
Black and White series. 
mail, 45 cents. 

A delicate narrative, showing the finer qualities of the 
actor’s temperament, including a reserve of enchanting 
amiabili y which his intimate friends knew. The book is 
illustrated with several portraits. The frontispiece is the re- 
production of a photograph made in 1890, upon which 
Booth had written ‘“ The best photograph, I think, ever 
taken of me.” N.Y. Times. 
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GENERAL GREENE. By Francis Vinton Greene, 
author of “The Russian Army and Its Campaigns in 
Turkey in 1877-78,” “Army Life in Russia,” etc. 
With portrait and maps. Great Commanders series. 
332 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23 

See review. 


LORENZO De Mepici. An Historical Portrait. By 
Edith Carpenter, author of “A Modern Rosalind,” 
etc. 216 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents 


Miss Carpenter presents in this brief and highly readable 
sketch the bright and most attractive view of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent. This was the character in which Florence saw 
him, and the one which in common justice should be brought 
forward in his portrait. It is, however, a portraiture which 
can be maintained only at the expense of more or less 
violent apology for his sacrifice of civil liberty and by a 
frank confession, once for all, that Lorenzo was not great on 
the moral side. Though mild with Lorenzo, Miss Carpenter 
is sharp with Savonarola, of whom she presents a prejudiced 
sketch, and one quite unneeded in her apology for Lorenzo; 
for Lorenzo’s treatment of Savonarola was magnanimous, 
and when his hand was removed from Florence the monk 
fell under the fury of the two foes which Lorenzo had held 
down—Rome and the Arrabiati, Otherwise Miss Carpenter 
succeeds to admiration, and gives a sketch which is full of 
life, and as enjoyable as useful. XN. Y. /ndependent. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF DR. JOHN Brown. Author of 
“ Rab and His Friends,” etc. With a selection from his 
correspondence. By Alexander Peddie, M. D., F. R. 
C, P., F. R.S. E. Illustrated. 197 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.20. 

Dr. Alexander Peddie’s address on Dr. John Brown, read 
before the Harveian Society in 1890, has been expanded by 
him into “ Recollections of Dr. John Brown.” There is no 
great substance to the volume, a good part of which is made 
up of the published writings of Brown himself and several 
of his eulogists, but it serves to call up again and strengthen 
the impression of a keen and kindly nature, who, as has been 
said, will be known to posterity, if at all, as Suésectve Brown. 


N. Y. Post. 


SOME FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS OF A HAppy LIFE. 
Selected from the Journals of Marianne North, chiefly 
between the years 1859 and 1869. Edited by her sister, 
Mrs. John Addington Symonds. With portrait. 316 
pp. 8vo, $2.60; by mail, $2.77. 

Mrs. John Addington Symonds has edited another volume 
of the very delightful journals of her sister, the English 
artist-traveller, Marianne North. The journeys which are 
here recorded, in a style marked by its easy, conversational 
flow, were made in various countries of Southern Euroye 
and in the countries bordering upon the Eastern Medi- 
terranean, principally from 1860 to 1870. Miss North had 
everywhere an eye for the picturesque, the amusing, the 
quietly stimulating in nature and in local customs. ‘I ravel 
continued to be a delight if not a passion with her during a 
long life, and her journal is a very happy record of interest- 
ing personal experiences without any of the bombast of a 
novice. Review of Reviews. 


THE LIFE AND VOYAGES OF CHRISTOPHER COLUM- 
Bus. By Washington Irving. (Condensed by the Author 
from His Larger Work). Illustrated. *412 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.53. 

See review. 

THE Story OF My Lire. From Childhood to Man- 
hood. By Georg Ebers, author of “ Joshua,” “ Uarda,” 
etc. Translated by Mary J. Safford. With portraits. 
382 pp. I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.03. 

See review. 


WILLIAM GEORGE WARD AND THE CATHOLIC REVI- 
VAL. By Wilfrid Ward, author of ‘ William George 
Ward and the Oxford Movement.’? With portrait. 
468 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2 45. 

See review. 
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WoMEN ADVENTURERS. Edited by Meénie Muriel 
Dowie, author of ‘ A Girl in the Karpathians.”” The 
Lives of Madame Velazquez, Hannah Snell, Mary Anne 
Talbot, and Mrs. Christian Davies. Illustrated. The 
Adventure series. 288 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.27. 

The book has been well edited, and the editor, who 
still writes under her maiden name, has furnished a iively 
introduction, in which she discusses in an attractive style the 
question of the Independence of Woman, and gives a few 
particulars about unconventional women who gained noto- 
riety by living as men and acting as sailors, pirates, or sol- 
diers. ‘The accounts of the careers of many of these women 
are, however, “ freaked with so little genuine adventure or 
romance, and smeared with so much coarseness and triviality,”’ 
that the editor has not thought them worthy to be included 
with those of the other adventurers. The work is illustrated 
with several portraits. Publishers’ Circular. 


TRAVEL AND GUIDE-BOOKS. 

A House Hunrer IN Europe. By William Henry 
Bishop, author of ‘‘Old Mexico and Her Lost Prov- 
inces,” “ Detmold,” etc. With frontispiece. 370 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

Mr. Bishop, known as a writer of novels and of works of 
travel, went to Europe some five years ago, intending to re- 
side there permanently for a few years. His book embraces 
his experience in search of a home at a moderate cost. His 
narrative is novel and entertaining and full of practical infor- 
mation as well as amusing episodes, It tells of his search 
through the French provinces, and finally through Paris, 
where he lived tor a winter, then of his visits to various 
parts of Spain, Italy, etc. The reasons for and against all 
the places are given, diagrams of the homes selected, prices 
of rents, servants, marketing, etc., with fresh pictures of for- 
eign and domestic life. Publishers’ Weekly. 
RAND, McNALLy & Co’s BiRD's EYE VIEW AND 

GUIDE TO CHICAGO. Illustrated, 306 pp. I2mo, paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

A very convenient aid for strangers at the Exposition, full 
of pictures of things to be seen, maps and directions how 
to reach them, together with innumerable details of a direc- 
tory to the drives, parks, churches, public buildings and 
resorts of the yreat city, and a brief statement of the lead- 
ing facts and dates in the history of the city. The entire 
history of the great fire in 1871 and of the rebuilding of the 
city are given. XN. Y. Independent. 


THE ARCTIC PROBLEM AND NARRATIVE OF THE 
PEARY RELIEF EXPEDITION OF THE ACADEMY OF 
NATURAL SCIENCES OF PHILADELPHIA. By Angelo 
Heilprin. Illustrated. 165 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
80 cents; by mail, 90 cents; 8vo, half white, extra 
illustrations, $3.00; by mail, $3.15. 

See review. 


THE WILDERNESS HUNTER. An Account of the Big 
Game of the United States and its Chase with Horse, 
Hound and Rifle. By Theodore Roosevelt, author of 
“Hunting Trips of a Ranchman,” etc. Illustrated. 
472 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.60; by mail, $2.84. 


WHERE TO Go ABROAD. A Guide to the Watering- 
Places and Health Resorts of Europe, the Mediterra- 
nean, etc. Edited by A. R. Hope Moncrieff, editor of 
“Where Shall We Go?” With maps. 466 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 99 cents. 

“Where to Go Abroad’’ is intended primarily to meet 
the requirements of the leisurely Englishman who visits the 
various continental watering places and health resorts for 
hygienic purposes, or for recreation. The ordinary tourist 
may also find it useful. The book deals not at all with the 
great cities, and only slightly with the less prominent resorts, 
but aims at presenting a well-proportioned picture of English 
“cure life”? on the continent as it actually exists to-day. 
Hints are given as to medicinal quality of waters, weather, 
hotels, traveling facilities, etc.; the map and index are very 
carefully prepared. The hundred of resorts described are 
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grouped geographically under the general heads: ‘ The 
Netherlands and North of Europe,’ ‘ Germany,” ‘The 
Alps,’ “France,” ‘ The Mediterranean’? and “ Extra- 
European Winter Stations.” This book is uniform with the 
“ Where Shall We Go?” (a guide for Great Britain and 
Ireland) previously prepared by the same editor, and very 
successful. Review of Reviews. 


RELIGION. 


A First Book ON THE CHURCH. By T. P. Garnier, 
M. A., author of “Church of Dissent,” etc. Second 
edition, revised. 153 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 45 cents; 
by mail, 51 cents. 

CONSOLATION. By the Rev. Chauncey Giles, author of 
‘‘Man as a Spiritual Being,’ etc. 187 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents, postpaid. 

A pastor's conversation with a bereaved wife and mother 
on life and immortality and the reality of the spiritual world. 
The point of view is that commonly associated with the 
name of Swedenborg. Philadelphia Times. 


LINSEY WOOLSEY AND OTHER ADDRESSES. By Isaac 
Errett, A. M., LL. D., author of “ Evenings with the 
Bible,” etc. With portrait, 362 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Isaac Errett wasa conspciuous member of the Campbellite 
Church and founded its organ, Zhe Christian Standard. 
This volume contains his addresses, including one on the 
origin and development of his church, The remainder are 
religious and secular addresses, one at President Garfield’s 
funeral. 

MEDITATIONS AND DEVOTIONS OF THE LATE CARDI- 
NAL NEWMAN. 438 pp. 1I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

Fragments of meditations on successive days, dates, names 
and services in the Catholic years, found in Cardinal New- 
man’s ‘papers and now published, 


MILK AND MEAT. Twenty-four Sermons. 
A. C, Dixon. With portrait. 275 pp. 
cents; by mail, $1.03. 

The two-dozen discourses by the Rev. Dr. A. C. Dixon, 
collectively entitled “‘ Milk and Meat,” justly seek in book- 
form a wide hearing. The author’s nervous style of exposi- 
tion gives his written words an unflagging interest. Aptness 
of illustration and pointed and forceful presentation charac- 
terize the book, Philadelphia Press. 
NATURAL SELECTION AND SPIRITUAL FREEDOM. Bv 

Joseph John Murphy, author of “ Habit and Intelli- 
gence,” and “ The Scientific Bases of Faith.’ 241 pp. 
12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.45. 

A book of Christian apologetics which endeavors first to 
show that religious truth has progressed from age to age by 
an increasing apprehension of its character, and second that 
evolution is a better ba:is for belief in this truth than earlier 
theories. 
REVELATION BY 

Testament Live. 
“First Three Kings of Israel,’’ etc. 
$2.00, postpaid. ° 

In a series of twenty-four chapters various lessons are 
drawn from the many incidents recorded in the lives of Bible 
men and women. Publishers’ Weekly, 


SPIRITUALISM EXAMINED AND REFUTED. It being 
found contrary to Scripture, known facts and common 
sense. Its phenomena accounted for, while all i's 
claims for disembodied spirits are disproved. By John 
H. Dadmin. With portrait. 468 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.66. 

A disjointed scattering book, made up from all manner of 
sources, intended to show that evil angels produce the 
phenomena of spiritualism. 


THE HALLOWED Day. 
mouth Col'ege, 1892. 
of * The Unanswerable Word,” etc. 
I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.03. 

ConTENTS: The right observance of the Lord’s Day; 

Reasons for the right observance of the Lord’s Day; Appli- 


By Rev. 


I2mo, 90 


TARACTER. Illustrated from Old 
By Robert Tuck, B. A., author of 
308 pp. I2mo, 


letcher Friz> Fssay. Dart 
By Rev. George Guirey, author 
291 pp. Indexed. 
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cation of the principles that govern the observance of the 

Lord’s Day. Appendix: The Seventh Day question. 

THE HyMNAL. Revised and enlarged. As adopted 
by the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America, inthe year of 
Our Lord, 1892. Being the Preliminary Report of the 
Committee on the Hymnal, appointed by the General 
Convention of 1886. Modified with music as used in 
Trinity Church, New York. Edited by A, H. Mes- 
siter, Mus. Doc. 679 pp. With index. 12mo, $1.20; 
by mail, $1.38. 

The Protestant Episcopal Hymnal, adopted in 1892, with 
music as used in Trinity Church, New York, It contains 646 
hymns, of which about fifty are American. Ten medieval 
tunes, thirty German chorals and some old English psalm 
tunes; but about four-fifths of the music is modern. 

THE NEw ERA; OR, THE COMING KINGDOM. By Rev. 
Josiah Strong, D. D., author of “Our Country.” 374 pp. 
I2mo, 60 cents; by mail, 72 cents; paper, 30cents; by 
mail, 35 cents. 

See review. 

THE ORIGIN OF SIN AND DOTTED WORDS IN THE 
HEBREW Bisie. By Emily Oliver Gibbes. 335 pp. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

Three essays, one on sin, the second comparing the 
“dotted ”’ words in the Old Testament with parallel passages 
referring to Christ’s life in the New Testament, and third, 
brief summarized lives of women in the Bible. 

THEOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Ch. Piepen- 
bring. Translated from the French by permission of 
the author, with added references for English readers, 
by H. G. Mitchell. 361 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; 
by mail, $1.51. 

President Piepenbring’s “‘ Theology of the Old Testament ”’ 
is a work of peculiar interest to students of the Scriptures. 
The author, after an introduction, in which he unfolds his 
method and fixes the date of the literature of the Old Testa- 
ment, discusses his subject under three periods, character- 
ized respectively by what may be called Mosaism, Prophet- 
ism, and Levitism, and under each of these general divisions, 
in their proper order, he treats the topics belonging to the 
Biblical theology so far as they become prominent. Thus, 
in the first period, the topics are: First, ‘* Mosaism,” as the 
characteristic of the period; second, “ Ancient Prophetism,”’ 
its relation to “ the act of divination ;”’ third, ‘*‘ The Idea of 
God” among the early Hebrews; fourth, “The Covenant 
of Jehovah with Israel, as the Predominant Idea of the 
Israelitish Religion ;” fifth, the ‘‘ Ethical Life,’’ and, sixth, 
the “‘ worship ”’ of primitive times among the chosen people. 

Philadelphia Press. 

Vision AND Duty. A series of discourses. By the 
Rev. Charles A. Berry. Preachers of the Age. With 
portrait. 232 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

Sermons by a Congregational clergyman in England, 
dealing on many sides with the redemption. 


POETRY. 


Some College Verse. Chosen by 
192 pp. 16mo, gO cents; 


Cae AND Gown. 
Joseph La Roy Harrison. 
by mail, 99 cents. 

College song has always been justly popular, and of late 
years college verse has grown to have a warm and secure 
place all its own. In this little, daintily bound volume 
which Mr. Harrison has compiled, every college alumnus 
whom the world has not entirely conquered will find many 
things to make his heart beat quicker and his memory go 
bounding back to happy student days. The poems are all 
short, artistically finished, and some are of surprising excel- 
lence. Most of them show the influence of Dobson and 
the rococo spirit which is so largely dominant in verse 
making at present. ‘Twenty-six colleges and universities 
(including Vassar, Wellesley and Mount Holyoke) are rep- 
resented on these pages, and all of the verse is drawn from 
the productions which have appeared in college journals 
during the past few years. For very many occasions the 
volume would make an appropriate gift. Review af Reviews. 
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IN THE SHADE OF YGDRASIL. By Frederick Peter- 

son, M.D. 123 pp. 1I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.17. 
Some of these verses were published in a volume entitled 

“Poems and Swedish Translations’’ in 1883; others have 

appeared since then in Lippincott’s Magazine, the Cosmo- 

politan, the London Academy and other periodicals, 
Publishers Weekly. 

TENNYSON YEAR Book. Selections for every day 
in the year, from the poetry of Alfred Tennyson, by 
Imogen Clark. 167 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 82 
cents. 

Selections from Tennyson for every day in the year, short 
and adjusted to the successive months and seasons. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR COLE- 
RIDGE. Edited with a biographical introduction by 
James Dykes Campbell. With portrait. 667 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo, $1.35; by mail, $1.53. 


See review. 


FINE ARTS AND AMUSEMENTS. 


MODERN PAINTING. By George Moore. 248 pp. 
12mo, $1.60; by mail, $1.70. 

This group of racy art criticisms is extremely modern in 
tone, and makes very entertaining reading. The author is a 
capable judge of painting, and speaks out with uncommon 
frankness about bad painting, which is prevalent in England, 
more, perhaps, than in any other country nowadays. He 
admires the work of Whistler, of Degas, of Manet, of Ingres, of 
Corot, and, among the ancients, of Velasquez and Hals, es- 
pecially, and he detests the commonplace pictures of the royal 
academicians. His opinions are expressed with so much vigor 
and freedom that his essays are refreshing and breezy, particu- 
larly in comparison with the usual Philistinism of contempo- 
rary English press criticism. The best chapter in the book 
is that on Whistler, but there is much that is of great interest 
in the papers on Manet, Degas, and Ingres. There are some 
inconsistencies in the book, and some exaggerations, but on 
the whole the attitude of the author toward the art is right 
and wholesome, and his work is full of fine spirit and good 
sense. Boston Transcript. 


PRACTICAL DESIGNING. A Handbook on the Prepa- 
ration of Working Drawings. Edited by Gleeson 
White. Contributors, Alexander Millar, Arthur Silver, 
Wilton P. Rix, Owen Carter, R. Ll. B. Rathbone, Sel- 
wyn Image, H. Orrinsmith, George C. Haité.  Illustra- 
ted. 327 pp. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.02. 

Instruction as to the technical methods which must be 
used in preparing designs for carpets, woven fabrics, oil- 
cloths, cretonnes and prints in general, pottery, tiles and 
metal. The chapters are brief, lucid and not too complica- 
ted and show an apprehension and appreciation of French 
methods. 


THE History oF Music. By John Frederick Row- 
botham, author of “A History of Music,’ (in three 
volumes), “‘ The Private Life of the Great Composers,” 
etc. A new edition. 419 pp. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, 
$2.04. ; 

The ground covered by the book extends from the first 
beginnings of the musico-zsthetic impulse in man, through 
his first experiments in the use and manufacture of musical 
instruments, and in crystallizing out the definite musical note 
from the fluctuating pitch of ordinary speech to the gradual 
formation of scales and musical systems. Then the author 
carries his reader, and with similar elaborateness of detail, 
through the music of the elder civilizations—the Egyptians, 

Assyrians, Hebrews, Chinese, Indo-Chinese and other Mon- 

goloids, the Peruvians and Mexicans, the ancient Aryans and 

the Greeks; then through the Roman period, the days of 
the early Christian Church, the Gregorian period, Charle- 
magne, and the dark ages in general, on to the Middle Ages, 
with the growth of musical practice and science in the mon- 
asteries, the music of the Arabians, ending with Guido 

d’ Arozzo and the Troubadours. The book is eminently read- 

able; it excels by its good method, carefully considered ar- 

rangement and clearness and vivacity of style. ; 
Boston Transcript. 
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THE LAWS AND PRINCIPLES OF WuHisT. Stated and 
explained by “Cavendish.”” Twentieth edition. Illus- 
trated. I96 pp. 16mo, 40 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

This discussion of the principles of whist in this, its 
twentieth edition, accepts the original lead of the fourth best 
as established, but deems the lead on quitting the head 
around after the first round doubtful though he inclines to 
fourth best. The little book is very sound. 


ESSAYS. 

Tasks BY TWILIGHT. By Abbot Kinney, author of 
“The Conquest of Death.” etc. 211 pp. I2mo, 75 
cents ; by mail, 86 cents. 

A plain simple discussion of the necessity of conducting 
female education with reference to bearing children. 


WHAT ONE WOMAN THINKS. Essays of Haryot 
Holt Cahoon. Edited by Cynthia M. Westover. With 
portrait. 269 pp. 1I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

A charming book for the summer vacation. The essays 
are original, bright and fresh as sparkling dew on the morn- 
ing flowers. Most of them are pen pictures of home-life, 
which could be read with equal interest and profit by young 
and old. Philadelphia Times. 


LITERATURE. 


A STUDY OF THE WORKS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 
SON, Porr LAUREATE. By Edward Campbell Tainsh. 
New edition. Completed and largely rewritten. 312 
pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.48. 

A systematic and sympathetic work, issued timely in anew 
edition. The method of * classification’’ of the poet’s works 
in chapter II would be helpful to any student. 


Books IN Manuscript. A short introduction to their 
study and use, with a chapter on Records. By Falconer 
Madan, M.A. Illustrated. 188 pp. Indexed, 12mo, 
$1.90; by mail, $2.02. 

This is a volume of the “ Books about Books’”’ series, and 
is a short introduction to their study and use, with a chapter 
on Records. The book will lead collectors of manuscripts 
and students of historical records to take a more intelligent 
interest in their work, for it gives an account of manuscripts 
which will prove indispensable to the student who intends 
entering on the details of palzeography and textual criticism. 
The author enters fully into the history of writing, and into 
the manners and peculiarities of scribes; he discusses illumi- 
nations, famous libraries and their famous manuscripts, 
literary forgeries, and the treatment and cataloguing of 
manuscripts, as well as other useful and interesting subjects. 

Publishers Circular, 


CONVERSATIONS ON SOME OF THE OLD Poets. By 
James Russell Lowell. With an introduction by Robert 
Ellis Thompson, S. T. D. Third edition, enlarged. 
294 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 89 cents. 

These “ Conversations,” the first of which appeared in the 
Boston Aftscellany as long as fifty years ago and were re- 
printed in London in 1845, have been long out of print, and 
Mr. Lowell, in his most recent lectures on the old poets, 
spoke of the book as one that he himself had not seen for 
many years. His judgment in the meantime had greatly 
matured and in some respects had altered, yet Dr. Thomp- 
son is quite right in his belief that the freshness and fervor 
and the appreciative perception of these youthful essays 
would outweigh much more serious faults than can be 
ascribed to them. They were almost the first things of their 
kind done in America and to the young readers of that time 
must have brought almost a fresh revelation of English poe- 
try. Philadelphia Times. 


FIRST EDITIONS OF AMERICAN AUTHORS. A Manual 
for Book-Lovers, compiled by Herbert Stuart Stone. 
With an introduction by Eugene Field. 223 pp. 12mo, 
$1.25; by mail, $1.34. 

A bibliography of leading American authors, arranged 
chronologically to aid the searchers for first editions. 
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STUDIES OF THE GREEK Poets. By John Addington 
Symonds. New and enlarged edition. With a chapter 
on Herondas. Two vols. 8vo, $5.40; by mail, $5.72. 

The late J. A. Symonds’ insatiable activity as a book-pro- 
ducer is emphasized by the posthumous works and new 
editions which have followed hard upon his sudden death. 

The last to reach us is the third edition of his “ Studies of 

the Greek Poets,” which we reviewed in the second edition 

nearly fourteen years ago, with that qualified praise which 
was this too prolific author’s just portion. The permanent 
value of this work lies more in its translations than in any 
other particular. N. Y. Post. 


SCIENCE. 


A HIsToRY OF CRUSTACEA, Recent Malacostraca. 
By the Rev. Thomas R. R. Stebbing, M. A., author of 
“The Naturalist of Cumbrae,’”’ etc. With numerous 
illustrations. The International Scientific series. 466 
pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 

“The ambition of this volume is that it shall be one to 
which beginners in the subject will naturally have recourse, 
and one which experienced observers may willingly keep at 
hand for refreshment of the memory and ready reference. 
An attempt has been made in it to bring the reader face to 
face with the vastness of the theme, to show him how 
variously it may engage the human mind, and to give him a 
groundwork of information as to the objects to be examined, 
with a side glance at the literature that has discussed them.” 
—Preface. It is not very generally known that the species 
of crustacea extend to the number of several thousand. 

Publishers Weekly. 


A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE HISTORY OF MATHE- 
MATICcs. By W. W. Rouse Ball. Second edition, 
520 pp. 12mo, $2.93; by mail, $3.08. 
‘What might be called a personal history of mathematicians, 
for the men rather than their works are described. 


HYPNOTISM, MESMERISM, AND THE NEW WITCH- 
CRAFT. By Ernest Hart. With twenty illustrations, 
182 pp. 1I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 98 cents. 

These articles which attracted great attention, appeared in 
the Mineteenth Century and the British Medical Journal, 
and are intended to show that hypnotism in its public exhibi- 
tion is humbug and in its private is in part explainable by 
familiar facts and in part by imposture. 

THE Dynamo. Its Theory, Design, and Manufacture. 
By C. C. Hawkins, M. A., A. I. E, E. and F. Wallis, 
A. I, E. E. With one hundred and ninety illustrations. 
The Specialists’ series. 520 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$2.25; by mail, $2 41. 

The authors have deemed “‘ that a systematic and methodi- 
cal analysis of dynamos—of the causes and reasons why 
they have adopted their present shape—if only it be com- 
plete and accurate, so far as its scope extends, would still be 
sufficiently novel to command attention,’”’ and their aim has 
been to confine their book as closely as might be to the one 
subject of the dynamo. 


THE SHRUBS OF NORTHEASTERN AMERICA. By 
Charles S. Newhall, author of “The Trees of North- 
eastern America,” etc. Illustrated. 249 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.08. 

See review. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


THE REPUDIATION OF STATE DeBTs. A Study in 
the Financial History of Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Minnesota, Michigan and Vir- 
ginia. By William A. Scott, Ph. D., Library of Eco- 
nomics and Politics. Edited by Richard T. Ely, Ph. D., 
LL.D. Number two. 325 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.24. 

By “ repudiation ” Dr. Scott means not merely the abso- 
lute avoidance of the obligation to pay just debts but also 
the “scaling” of debts and the refusal to settle bonds 
which were not valid from either a moral or legal stand- 
point. Under this broad general use of the term Dr. Scott 
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presents in a succinct and scholarly style a digest of the con- 
stitutional law, state and national, in so far as it bears on the 
subject of repudiation, and comes to the conclusion that the 
holder of repudiated bonds has no efficient means for enforc- 
ing the payment of his dues. He describes in detail the 
various acts of repudiation passed by twelve states. He 
gives a careful scientific explanation of the facts presented, 
and, finally, in the last chapter, discusses various remedies 
for those evils of defalcation and dishonesty which have 
brought such heavy penalties upon the states thus compro- 
mised. Publishers’ Weekly. 
WoMAN AND THE HIGHER EpucaTIONn. Edited by 
Anna C. Brackett. 214 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
82 cents. 

This is one of a series of little volumes prepared in con- 
nection with the Columbian World’s Fair, designed to repre- 
sent the work of the women of the State of New York in 
periodical literature. The several volumes of the series are 
to be made up of selections relating to as many different 
departments of literary endeavor. ‘That prepared by Miss 
Brackett is interesting in several ways. It begins with 
““A Pian for Improving Female Education,’ published by 
Mrs. Emma Willard, in 1819, which shows that the agita- 
tion for ‘higher education” is not entirely modern. An 
address on “ Female Education,’’ by Mrs. Emsbury, dated 
1831, is the next in order, while ‘“‘ The Collegiate Education 
of Girls,” by Professor Maria Mitchell, of Vassar College, 
dated 1880, shows the practical progress that was made in 
the period following the war. The remaining essays are 
mainly reviews of actual achievements by women who have 
themselves contributed to the work, This volume is the 
first of a set to be called the ‘ Distaff Series,’ in a form 
similar to that of Harper’s ‘‘ American Essayists.”’ 

Philadelphia Times. 


HYGIOLOGY. 


Its Principles and Practice. For Hospital 
By Isabel Adams Hampton.  [lus- 
Indexed. 12mo, $2.00; by mail, 


NURSING. 
and Private Use. 
trated. 484 pp. 
$2.17. 

A practical book, containing clear instructions .from a 
nurse of experience who graduated from the Bellevue Train- 
ing School for Nurses in New York City, and who is con- 
nected with the Johns Hopkins Training School for Nurses, 
and late Superintendent of Nurses, linois Training School 
for Nurses, Chicago. 

THE HeattrH Resorts OF Europe. A Medical 
Guide to the Mineral Springs, Climatic, Mountain and 
Sea-side Health Resorts, Milk, Whey, Grape, Earth, 
Mud, Sand and Air Cures of Europe. By Thomas 
Linn, M D. With an introduction by Titus Munson 
Coan, M. D. 330 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.23. 

The book is clearly written and contains concise informa- 
tion on all subjects likely to be useful to travelers and 
invalids. Some necessary tables of weights, thermometric 
and money tables are given. A directory of physicians in 
Europe is included, while at the end of the volume a good 
index will be found. Publishers’ Circular. 


FICTION. 


A BoxDER LEANDER. By Howard Seely, author of 
“A Nymph of the West,’’ “The Jonah of Lucky 
Valley,” etc. 168 pp. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 68 
cents. 

A story of Texas frontier life, short, rapid and crammed 
full of love and adventure. 

A CONFLICT OF EVIDENCE. By Rodrigues Otto- 
lengui, author of “ An Artistin Crime.” 347 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 86 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
46 cents. 

The story opens with the discovery of a mysterious 
murder in a small New Hampshire village. The victim is 
an elderly man, wealthy and respected. The niece of the 


murdered man, her lover and two other young people fall 
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under suspicion. Two of these suspected persons separately 
confess to having committed the murder; ancther is pointed 
out as the murderer by a convincing chain of circumstances. 
From this “ confiict of evidence’’ the right clue is disen- 
tangled by one of the two detectives on the case—the Mr. 
Barnes who figured in the author's previous story, ** An Artist 
in Crime.’’ ‘the identity of the real criminal is a complete 
surprise. Publishers Weekly. 
A FaTAL MISUNDERSTANDING AND OTHER STORIES, 
By W. Heimburg. Translated by Elise L. Lathrop, 
With forty-four illustrations. Worthington’s International 
Library, 313 pp. I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.03; 
paper, 60 cents; by mail, 62 cents. 

Contains six rather long tales. The short German story is 
rarely short, and the ways of construction are not ours, 
Heimburg is a prudent writer and deservedly popular—in 
Germany. NM. Y. Times. 
A SINGER FROMTHE SFA. By Amelia E. Barr, author 

of “Jan Vedder’s Wife,” “The Bow of Orange Rib- 
bon,”’ ete. 346 pp. I12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 99 cents. 

Mrs. Barr has spec al liking for Cornish folk and fisher- 
men. She finds in Cornwall surroundings which permit her 
to develop the strong religious principles of ber characters. 
Denas Penells, the pretty daughter of John and Joan Pen- 
ells, thanks to Miss Elizabeth Thresham, has been well 
educated. The Threshams belong to a family that once had 
money. They had lost it, but hold their heads high. To 
Denas’s misfortune, she loves Roland Thresham, a selfish 
ne’er-do-well. Denas has a pretty voice, but she sings only 
fisher songs. Roland marries her in a clandestine way, and 
she makes her début in London in a singing hall, and for a 
time “Caller Herrin”’ is all the rage. Then Denas tries 
the stage and has a limited success. [Roland is supported by 
her. ‘The twocome to the United States to try their fortune 
in the operatic business, and Denas—or Mlle. Denasa—as 
she is known, fails. Then a child is born and Roland for- 
sakes his wife and baby. In time Denas’s husband dies, 
and the poor woman is glad to return to her old father and 
mother. There 1s some happiness still in store for her. She 
marries Capt. Penrose, an old flame. 

A good, strong literary style, a method of shooting straight 
at the mark, and of imparting a higher morality are the 
reasons why Mrs, Barr is so highly appreciated. 

N. Y. Times. 

A TILLYLOssS SCANDAL. By J. M. Barrie, author of 

“The Little Minister,” “A Window in Thrums,”’’ etc. 

Illustrated. Lovell’s Modern Novelist series. 229 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 20cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

The volume opens with a Scotch story, which fills a little 
over a third of it, and the rest is taken up with newspaper 
articles, neither better nor worse than many others not col- 
lected in books and written as pot-boilers. 


A WOMAN WHO FAILED, AND OTHERS. By Bessie 
Chandler. 343 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 
A number of Miss Chandler’s productions included in this 
volume have been already printed in //arf-r’s Bazar and 
other journals. Some of thestories are richly humorous and 
others exceedingly pathetic, possibly ‘‘ pessimistic.”” They are 
all love stories, rather light, but cleverly done—the kind 
which we like to read of a summer’s day while soothed by 
the hammock—and introducing widely various characters. 
Review of Reviews. 
ALL ALONG THE RIVER. By M. E. Braddon, author 
of “Whose Was the Hand?” “ To the Bitter End,” 
etc. 363 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 
Miss Braddon’s great merit lies in her straightforwardness. 
She never indulges in shilly-shallying. Her new work 
explains how Isola drifted until she finally was swamped. 
When twenty she married Major Martin Disney, who was 
double her age, and the husband went to the war and the 
wife was left in Cornwall, where she moped and brooded 
and wanted to go to Burmah, but the Major said it was 
impossible. This was no good reason why Isola should 
have misbehaved herself with Lord Lostwitheil. You 
never can have—in romance, at least—any sympathy for a 
hysterical woman, and Isola is much given to spasms. As 
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to the Lord with the outlandish name, he is a mysterious 
personage, with a Byronish make-up. You do not under- 
stand how Isola was lost until you get to the end of the 
book, and then there is a retrospective chapter. The book 
lacks that cheerful manner which Miss Braddon possesses, 
and there is an unnecessary amount of padding in it. 
N.Y. Times. 
ANSEL’sS Cave. A story of early life in the Western 
Reserve. By A. G, Riddle, author of “ Bart Ridge- 
ley,” etc. 249 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.13. 

The time of this novel is 1835, its scene a place in the 
New England settlements made in Northern Ohio twenty- 
four miles east of Cleveland. The plot is strained, but 
bears traces of closely reflecting love, traditions and con- 
ditions. 

BetrHia Wray's New Name, By Amanda M. Doug- 
las, author of * Larry,” * In the King’s Country,” ete, 
405 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

Beihia Wray was the daughter of a New England school- 
mastér, who died on the night of her birth; her mother’s 
death following shortly afterward Bethia is taken in hand 
by a spinster aunt, who confers on the baby a name which 
Jater becomes the child’s aversion. The story tells how 
fate, a rich granduncle and the girl’s own fancy conspire to 
give her a more fitting name, and closes with a romantic 
episode of her life. Publishers’ Weekly. 
BROWN'S RETREAT AND OTHER STORIES’ By Anna 

Eichberg King. 303 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 
cents 

This ts a capital short story written in good style. It was 
clever on the part of that convict, Brown, to camp in the 
middle of a town and call his place a “retreat.””’ There 


were kindly traits about the man. Popsy, the poor waif 


whom he picked up somewhere and who called him “ Nunc,” 

was a protection to him. When Brown had to vanish it 

broke his heart to leave Popsy behind him. There are 

thirteen stories in the volume. The least to our taste are 

those with a French coloring. N.Y. Times. 

BUNKER HILL TO CHICAGO. A story. By Eloise O. 
Randall Richberg. 151 pp. I2mo, paper, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 

A blacksmith inventor makes a fortunate hit, moves to 
Chicago and the story narrates the family adventures with de- 
signing spiritualist added. 

CHARLEY. A village story. By 5S. D. Gallaudet. 
With frontispiece. 71 pp. 1I2mo, 60 cents; by mail, 
65 cents. : : 

A study of the life of a country boy, who is touched with 
the blight of “ left-handed paternity.” The “ Village”’ .of 
the story is located in Connecticut, and its scenes and people 
are described with truthfulness and simplicity. 

Count JULIAN. A Spanish Tragedy. By Julian 
Sturgis. 122 pp. I12mo, 80 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

The familiar and ever impressive story of Don Roderick’s 
crime and Count Julian’s summary vengeance takes a new 
interest in this latest dramatic presentation. Julian Sturgis 
has made a strong drama of the tragical tale. 

Philadelphia Press. 

DEBIT AND CREDIT. Translated from the German 

of Gustav Freytag by L. C. C. With a preface by 

Christian Charles Josias Bunsen, D.D., D.C. L., D. 

Ph. Harper’s Franklin Square Library. 564 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 45 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

We must welcome once more “Sol und Haben,’ and 
Gustav Freytag, its author. Despite the antiquity of the 
book (for a romance thirty-eight years old is seemingly hoary 
with age) it laughs at time, and is just as good now and as 
interesting and refreshing as it was in 1855. What a fine 
mercantile house was Schréter & Co.!_ Does any such exist 
to-day, carrying out the traditions of the Hanseatic League ? 
Then what honest fun there was in old Sturm, the porter of 
the great house, who drank his twenty gallons of beer per 
diem. Freytag was very practical, and you learn so much 
of the business that you take an interest in every bag of coffee 
or package of cinnamon that the house handled. If ever a 
hero married rightly, it was when Anton learned that Sabine 
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Schréter, who was one of the firm, had agreed to be his part- 

ner for life. Then the old firm rejoiced, and in the house 

‘friendly spirits danced on the shadowy floor,’”’ for accounts 

were balanced, ‘The new generation who will read “ Debit 

and Credit”? and enjoy it will say our fathers and mothers 
were not wanting in taste. The translation is unexception- 
ally good and Bunsen’s preface a happy introduction. 

N.Y. Times. 

Doctor PAscaL, By Emile Zola, author of ‘‘ The 
Downfall,’ etc. Translated by Mary J. Serrano. Cas- 
sell’s Sunshine series. 471 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; 
by mail, 42 cents. 

ENDEAVOR DOINS DOWN TO THE CORNERS. By Rev. 
J. F. Cowan, author of the “ Jo-Boat Boys,” etc. Illus- 
trated. 387 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

Told in Yankee dialect, this story tells the successful ef- 
forts of a Christian Endeavor Society to reform a neglected 
part of a New England town. 

FounpD WANTING. A novel. By Mrs. Alexander, 
author of “ For His Sake,” “The Wooing o’t,’”’ etc. 
319 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

If we slip a collar on Pegasus and bid him draw the three- 
volume regulation novel, we can get about the way Mrs. 
Alexander has in fiction. “Found Wanting” is all nice 
enough, and moral, and fairly interesting, but it is dreadfully 
long. It is not satisfactory to have May, one of the hero- 
ines, fall in love with Piers Ogilvie, and then turn around 
and take Carr. You expect that the Russian woman in the 
story is going to be a surprise, but she does nothing at all 
except ogle and gabble. You know long in advance that 
the journalistic woman, Mrs. Falk, is going to find her long- 
lost son. N. Y. Times. 
FRIENDS IN EXILE. A tale of Diplomacy, Coronets, 

and Hearts. By Lloyd Bryce, author of “ Paradise,”’ 
“The Romance of an Alter Ego,’ etc. 301 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

Mr. Samuel Jackson, of Dianapolis, was the representa- 
tive of the United States in France. He went to Paris with 
his wife, and in his trunk carried a dress coat made, say, 
when James Buchanan was President. That trait at once 
declares what kind of man was the Hon. Sam. But why did 
an illustrious prelate say of the distinguished representative 
“This dear Signor Jacquesson is a veritable farceur’”’? It 
was all on account of a certain Mrs. Asher, an American 
adventuress, who got the better of Mr. Samuel Jackson and 
his honest wife. Mr. Pettigrew, the chargé d’affaires, and 
M. Antel, the factotum of the embassy, are cleverly de- 
scribed. Mrs. Asher comes to grief, and quite disturbs for an 
instant the distinguished colony of Americans in Paris. The 
book is not wanting in cleverness, at least, in its pictures of 
diplomatic existence. XN. Y. Times. 
GOSSIP OF THE CARIBBEES Sketches of Anglo- 

West-Indian Life By William R. H. Trowbridge, Jr. 
Illustrated. 274 pp. 1I2mo, 90 cents; by mall $1.04, 

See review. 

HEARTS AND CORONETS; OR, WHO'STHE NOBLE? A 
novel. By Jane G. Fuller. With illustrations by 
Arthur Lumley. The Choice series. 347 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

English and American lives—the former of the nobility 
and the latter noble—are entangled in this story, with scenes 
in Spain and Paris. The dénouement gives the answer, 
probably expected by every reader from the first page. 
HEATHER AND Snow. By George MacDonald, 

author of “ Alec Forbes,” “ Malcolm,” etc. 285 pp. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

In his new novel ])r. Macdonald again leads us among 
the brakes and burns of bonny Scotland. The hard, homely 
life of the sturdy yeomanry of Aberdeenshire is not attrac- 
tive, nor are its episodes of absorbing interest; but a genera- 
tion or two of readers have always looked forward to a new 
story by Macdonald as something of an event, and in bring- 
ing out all there was in his subject of poetry and tenderness, 
he has never disappointed them. ‘These will follow with 
interest the train of not over-exciting events which lead to 


the marriage of Kirsty and Francie. 
Philadelphia Record, 
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IvANHOE. A romance. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
Illustrated. The Waverley Novels. 472 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.08. 

“ Tvanhoe’’ is the ninth volume of the Dryburgh edition of 
the Waverley Novels published in this country. Its illustra- 
tions, drawn by Gordon Browne and engraved on wood by J. D. 
Cooper, represent praiseworthy fidelity to the spirit of the test. 

N.Y. Times. 

JERUSHY IN BROOKLYN, BY JERUSHY SMITH, OF 
SMITHVILLE. By Anna Olcott Commelin. With front- 
ispiece. 84 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mai!, 25 
cents. 

A series of papers written in dialect, that have been col- 
lected from the Sunday issues of the Brooklyn Eagle, 


JupITH SHAKESPEARE. A romance. By William 
Black. New and revised edition. 376 pp. 12mo, 60 
cents; by mail, 71 cents. 

A new edition of a novel first published in Harper's and 
this country in 1884, and introducing Shakespeare’s daugh- 
ter as a heroine. 


Lucia, HUGH, AND ANOTHER. A novel. By Mrs. J. 
H. Needell, author of “Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter,” 
‘The Story of Philip Methuen,” etc. 348 pp. 12mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 86 cents; Appletons’ Town and Country 
Library, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

When Mrs. Needell thought out this composite title she 
knew the main interest should centre on “ another.” “ Lucia, 
Hugh, and Another”’ has all the characteristics of the stand- 
ard three-volun:e British novel. Generally these romances 
are gaudily colored, and this one by Mrs. Needell is of a very 
decided shade. N.Y. Times. 


MADAME CHRYSANTHEME. By Pierre Loti. Trans- 
lated by Leura Ensor. With designs by Rossi and 
Myrbach. keproduced by Guillaume Fréres. 335 pp. 
12mo, 75 cenis; by mail, 89 cents. 


Miss MIscHIEF. A novel. By W. Heimburg. Trans- 
lated from the German by Mary Stuart Smith. With 
illustrations by Warren B. Davis. 325 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.26; Bonner’s choice series, paper, 40 cents ; 
by mail, 42 cents. 


Mr. BILLy Downs AND His Likes. By Richard 
Malcolm Johnston. Fiction, Fact and Fancy series. 
Edited by Arthur Stedman. 232 pp. 12mo, paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


Mrs. CLiFt-Crossy’s NIECE. 
but, author of “ Philippa.’ 
by mail, 85 cents. 

When Dr. Strong, in charge of the casual ward in a New 
York hospital, took in a dying woman and a child was born 
to her, he did not foresee the trouble the baby would bring to 
him. The waif turned out to be the niece of some well-to- 
do persons, the Clifft-Crosbys, and the child was called Rella. 
Rella was wayward, and did many things not exactly proper. 
She sang the song her cousin Edith should have sung, and 
wore Edith’s best slippers to a ball. Young ladies can best 
understand the heinousness of such offences. When Rella 
Harland was a young woman she did worse than that. She 
engaged herself to a good-for-nothing Frenchman, the Count 
de Cassar. Dr. Strong, who was Rella’s natural guardian, 
stepped in then and showed that the Count was a scapegrace 
with a doubtful title and was married. Then the Count 
blew out his brains. The sketch is by no means badly 
worked up, and episodes in social life are cleverly handled. 

N. Y. Times. 


A novel. By Gilbert Parker, 
Chief Actor,’ ‘“ Pierre and His 
I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by 


By Ella Childs Hurl- 
178 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; 


FALCHION. 
“ The 


283 pp. 


Mrs, 
author of 
People,” etc. 
mail, 46 cents. 

Mr. Gilbert Parker is one of the “rising”’ story-tellers of 
the day. There are many of them, but Mr. Parker has thus 
far kept himself quite distinct. ‘The best work he has thus 
far done is his first to be found in the volume of sketches, 

“Pierre and His People.’’ Inthe more ambitious work, 

“‘Mrs. Falchion,’”? we note an unmistakable talent, but in 

essential detail the bungling of the ’prentice hand. The 
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conception of the story is creditable; its scenes are well 

described; but there is lamentable lack of skill in the 

handling of the few dramatic situations, Philadelphia Press. 

Nance. A Story of Kentucky Feuds. By Nanci 
Lewis Greene. Neely’s Library of Choice Literature. 
257 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

A novel which opens with a family feud in full force, 
includes much description of event and incident, but does not 
come near to the real life of the mountains. 

ONE O* EARTH'S DAUGHTERS. by Ellen Roberts. 
Arena Library series. 316 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents ; 
by mail, 42 cents. 

Th heroine of this story, a young woman in a New 
Englasd village, leaves her husband, wins a judge as a 
lover, gets a divorce, marries him and after his death marries 
again “in society ” and has a sort of Camille death, 
PIETRO GHISLERI. By F. Marion Crawford, author 

of “Saracinesca,” ‘The Three Fates,” etc. 429 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

In “ Pietro Ghisleri”’ is presented a strong character etudy 
of a man of the world, moving in the same circles of Rome 
to which the Saracinesca and Montevarchi families belong. 
He is a very human mixture of good and bad, the good pre- 
dominating—his career being entirely influenced by the women 
he loves and who love him. The story deals only with love and 
intrigue and includes several good character studies besides 
that of Pietro—notably Laura Carlyon and her half-sister 
Adele, the children of an Englishwoman married to the 
Prince of Gerano. Laura is the daughter of the princess’ 
first husband, an Englishman—her quiet, domestic character 
forming an interesting contrast with the jealousy, duplicity 
and meanness that characterizes Adele. A number of the 
characters of the “Saracinesca’’ novel reappear in minor 
parts. Publishers Weekly. 
STORIES OF THE SouTH. ‘‘No Haid Pawn,” by 

Thomas Nelson Page. “ How the Derby was Won,” 
by Harrison Robertson. ‘ Aunt Fountain’s Prisoner,”’ 
by Joel Chandler Harris. “ Tirar y Soult,’ by Rebecca 
Harding Davis. Stories from Scribner. Illustrated. 
222 pp. 32mo, 60 cents; by mail, 67 cents; paper, 40 
cents; by mail, 46 cents; half-calf, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.17. 

SUMMER CLOUDS AND OTHER STORIES. By Eden 
Phillpotts, author of “* Folly and Fresh Air,”’ and “ The 
End of a Life.’’ Illustrated by Harrold Copping. The 
Breezy Library series. 92 pp. 1I2mo, 40 cents; by 
mail, 47 cents. 

An English love story, a theatrical sketch and some verses, 
making up No. 2 of the pretty “ Breezy Library.’’ 

Philadelphia Times. 


THE ADVENTURES OF UNCLE JEREMIAH AND FAMILY 
AT THE GREAT Fair, Their Observations and Tri- 
umphs. By “Quondam.” With sixty illustrations. 
The Pastime series. 229 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by 
mail, 22 cents. 

While the amusing mistakes of “ Uncle Jeremiah and 
Family,” chiefly take up the narrative, a very good descrip- 
tion is offered of the salient features of the Columbian Expo- 
sition at Chicago. It is intended to present the Exposition 
as a well-to-do country family would see it, and give at the 


same an interesting romance from real life. 
Publishers Weekly. 


THE DECISION OF THE CourT. A Comedy. By 
Brander Matthews. Illustrated, Harper’s Black and 
White series. 60 pp. 32mo, 40 cents; by mail, 45 
cents. 

The plays of Mr. Brander Matthews do not exhibit him to 
the best advantage. His charming short stories, his graceful 
critical essays, and his historical studies show his true bent. 
His playmaking is labored, and the result has never yet been 
satisfactory. ‘“ The Deci-ion of the Court,” which was first 
printed in /arper’s Weekly and then acted by the unfortun- 
ate Theatre of Arts and Letters, is just long enough to make 
a pretty little volume in the Black and White Series. And 
it is not bad reading, perhaps, for a spare half hour on a lazy 
summer's day. N. Y. Times. 
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THE HEAVENLY Twins. By Madame Sarah Grand, 
author of “ Ideala,”’ “ Singularly Deluded,” etc. 679 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 89 cents. 

THE HONOR OF A HEarT. A novel. By Vacano. 
THE Last SoLkj. A novel. By W. Bergsée. Trans- 
lated from the German by Mary J. Safford. With 
illustrations by F. A. Carter. 265 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 86 cents, 

The first with thieve’s resort as its scene, and the second, 
the “ Last Solej,’”’ ty W. Bergsée, a Swedish story. 

THE Hoypen. A novel. By the Duchess (Mrs. 
Hungerford), author of “ Phyllis,’ ‘Lady Patty,” etc. 
Lippincott’s Select Novels. 313 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 85 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

An impoverished English lord is accepted by a very young 
girl— The Hoyden”’—of plebeian birth but ample means, 
after confessing he does not love her, but needs her fortune 
to pay his debts and redeem his ancestral home Their mar- 
riage, beginning in indifference, finally knows many exciting 

scenes of love and jealousy, complicated by the wiles of a 

red-haired enchantress; the story is told with a wealth of 

dialogue and witty dadinage. Publishers Weekly. 


THE PaRISIANS. By Edward Bulwer Lytton (Lord 
Lytton). In two volumes. Illustrated. Novels of 
Life and Manners. Vols. XV and XVI. Library edi- 
tion, 446, 455 pp. 12mo, $2.20; by mail, $2.44. 

THE REFUGEES. A Tale of Two Continents. By A. 
Conan Doyle, author of “Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes,” etc. Illustrated by T. De Thulstrup. 366 pp. 
12mo, $1.35 ; by mail, $1.52. 

See review. 

THE SECOND WIFE. From the German of E. Marlitt. 
The Marguerite series. 350 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; 
by mail, 22 cents 

The scene of the novel opens in the castle of a noble fam- 
ily reduced to poverty, the mother retaining all her pride and 
the children in vain trying to support it. The story describes 
in various phases the petty jealousies, etc., of a small German 
court. 


THE SIMPLE ADVENTURES OF A MEMSAHIB. By 
Sara Jeanette Duncan, author of “ A Social Departure,” 
“An American Girl in London,” etc. With illustra- 
tions by F. H. Townsend, 311 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.25. 

- See review. 


THE TALKING HANDKERCHIEF AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Thomas W. Knox, author of “ The Boy Travellers,” 
“The Young Nimrods,” etc. Illustrated by John 
Henderson Garnsey. 314 pp. 12mo, $1.25, postpaid. 

Thomas W. Knox has long since made a name for himself 
as a writer of boyish adventures and travels. This collection 
of short sketches is his first venture in writing for a more 

mature audience, but in point of interest is decidedly a 

success. Pirates, smugglers, jugglers, cannibals and wild 

animals, are important factors in these tales of adventure, 
which, brief as they are, are often thrilling in climax and 
full of foreign coloring. Boston Transcript. 


THE WoRKS OF CHARLOTTE, EMILY AND ANNE 
BRONTE. Intwelve volumes. SHIRL! Y. By Charlotte 
Bronté. Jn two volumes. With illustrations by H. S. 
Greig, and ornaments by F. C. Tilney. 363, 352 pp. 
16mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65; large paper edition, 
limited to 150 copies, $5.40; by mail, $5.65. 

Tavistock TALES. By Gilbert Parker, Luke Sharp, 
Lanoe Falconer, Rose Metcalfe, Michael A. Morrison, 
G. B. Burgin, Blanche Atkinson, H. Guthrie-Smith, A. 
M. Cameron, A. S. Boyd. With thirty-two illustrations 
by W. D. Almond, R. Barnes, W. Rainey, W. Lock- 
hart Bogle, A. S. Boyd. 254 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.03. 

The best of taste has been shown in the selection of these 
stories. Some are Australian or Canadian, which gives a 
pleasant variety. “The March of the White Guard,” 
‘Sunshine Johnson, Murderer,’’ and “ Miss Maloney’s Pub- 
lic House” when they first appeared in an English magazine, 
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attracted marked attention. We know of few short stories 
more impressive than Gilbert Parker’s “The March of the 
White Guard.”’ N. Y. Times. 


TOPPLETON'S CLIENT; OR, A SPIRIT IN EXILE. Py 
John Kendrick Bangs. 269 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 87 cents. 

The humorous ghost story, since its introduction by Mr. 
Anstey in “ Vice Versa,” has had many cultivators, but few 
of them are wittier than Mr. John Kendrick Bangs’. The 
adventures of Hopkins Toppleton, who is retained by a 
disembodied spirit to secure a writ of habeas corpus against 
the fiend that had appropriated and now inhabited the 
corpus, is amusingly even if rather flippantly told. 

Philadelphia Record. 

Two oF THEM. By J. M. Barrie, author of “ Little 
Minister,” “Auld Licht Idylls,’ “A Tillyloss Scan- 
dal,” “A Window in Thrums,” etc. Illustrated. 282 
pp. Lovell’s Illustrated series. I2mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.03; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

See review. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Tour Rounp My LIBRARY AND SOME OTHER 
PAPERS. By B. B. Comegys. Illustrated. 277 pp. 
8vo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

Mr. Comegys needs no introduction to Philadelphians ; to 
them his is a familiar figure as the head of one of the oldest 
financial institutions of the Commonwealth. It is a fitting 
tribute to this institution from which he graduated, and 
which was his school of life, that to it this volume should be 
dedicated, and it comes with peculiar graciousness from the 
honored and distinguished graduate to call the old bank 
“‘a true Alma Mater.’’ The volume was suggested by “A 
Tour Around My Garden” and the earlier “ Journey Round 
My Room” of Xavier de Maistre. Like its prototypes it is 
the fruit of an involuntary detention at home. Mr. Comegys 
“enforced leisure’? was caused by an illness and he im- 
proved the occasion by writing letters to a friend, wherein, 
in a pleasant, chatty manner, the reader is conducted upon a 
tour of the library. The “tour” is not, however, confined 
within the bounds of the library. In Chapter VII there is a 
good-humored interview with Bulwer, wherein his literary 
lordship of Lytton comports himself in a very characteristic 
manner, which is delightfully reproduced. In another 
chapter we are taken with the author upon an excursion to 
Abbotsford, the home of Sir Walter Scott, and in still 
another we stand before the noble figure of Dean Stanley. 
In the chapters entitled, “Some Principles of Safe Bank- 
ing’ and “ A National Bank Currency Without the Security 
of United States Bonds,’ Mr. Comegys speaks with the 
authority of a long experience in financial matters. His 
remarks on “ Thé Uneducated Employed” and the address 
to young men just starting in life are marked by great good 
sense, and are full of sound maxims and useful rules of 
conduct. Philadelphia Record. 


EVERYBODY'S BOOK OF CORRECT CONDUCT. Being 
Hints for Every-Day Life. By Lady M. Colin and M. 
French Sheldon, 182pp. 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 
67 cents. 

An excellent manual of the kind, handy, plain, and free of 
nonsense. It has hints for conduct in the family and in busi- 
ness, instructs the caller, the host and hostess, the traveler, 
the guest at the country house, considers dress, the table, 
conversation, walking and driving, and a great deal else of 
the sort. N.Y. Sun, 
HARVARD STORIES. Sketches of the Undergraduate. 

By Waldron Kintzing Post. 312 pp. 12mo, 80 cents; 
by mail, 91 cents. 

This is Mr. Post’s first book, though not by any means his 
first literary effort. It is a looking backward into his college 
life and the preserving therefrom some of its most distinctive 
and typical incidents. It is not such distant looking back- 
ward either, as Mr. Post is of the class of ’90. There was 
fitness in his choice of a first subject, since as part author of 
the Hasty Pudding Club and “ Dickey” plays of his years, 
and as “ crocodilus”’ of their “ strawberry nights” and such 
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reunions, he has already been called upon to analyze the 
foibles of his classmates, to ferret out their escapades and 
to hold each individual up to a private and gentle ridicule. 
It is just a butterfly touch that he has attempted, dedicated 
to his class, and the meed of praise he seeks is “to make one 
say, ‘ that is like old times.’” The stories run in disjointed 
unison on nearly as many topics as there are sides to college 
life, and although as in all such collections of stories there 
are the good and the less good, yet all are treated with a 
fondness and understanding that comes only from a deep 
love for the life with which they deal. 

Boston Transcript, 
The Story of Nassau Hall. 
With introduction 
200 pp. 8vo, 


PRINCETON SKETCHES. 
By George R. Wallace, Class of ’91. 
by Andrew F. West, Ph. D. Illustrated, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.66. 

See review. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE SPEECHES AND WRITINGS OF 
EpMUND BurKeE. Sir John Lubbock’s Hundred Books. 
416 pp. Indexed. 12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.93. 

THE MAXIMS AND REFLECTIONS OF GOETHE. Trans- 
lated by T. Bailey Saunders. With a preface. 223 pp. 
Indexed. 1I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

The present translation of Goethe’s “ Prose Maxims”’ is 
the first attempt that has yet been made to present the greater 
part of these incomparable sayings in English. In the com- 
plete collection they are over a thousand in number, but nit 
more than a 150 have until now found their way into our 
language. Some are at times quoted as though they were 
common literary property. To say that they are important 
would be a feeble tribute to a work eloquent for itself; so 
deep is their wisdom, so wide their reach, so compact a pro- 
duct are they of Goethe’s genius, that it is something of a 
reproach to literature to find most of them left untranslated 
during all the sixty years they have been before the wor'd, 
Mr. Saunders’ translation shows fine appreciation of the orig 
its English is terse, vigorous and idiomatic. 


Philadelphia Record. 
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Irving’s Rip Van Winkle, and Legend of Sleepy Hollow, with 
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Chronological Outlines of American Literature 
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The Writings of Thomas Paine: Political, Sociological, Re'igious, 
and Literary. 

The Writings of Washington (Vol, XIV) 

Writings and Correspondence of Jefferson. Continued. 

Kousseau’s Social Contract, translated by Rose M Harrington. 
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